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GRATEFU L—COMFORTING. 


RPP 845 


(BREAKFAST) 


COCOA. 


Each Packet is Labelled— 
JAMES re & CO., HOMCOPATHIC CHEMISTS. 


<MAPPIN- AND. WEBB,: 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


ELECTRO SILVER PLATE AND CUTLERY OF THE FINEST QUALITY. 


THETR “REGISTERED” NOVELTIES, rs 
ALL OF BEST ELECTRO SILVER. 


‘+ By a thorough knowledge 
of the natural Jaws which 
‘govern the operations of -di- 
, gestion and nutrition, and by a 
‘careful application of the fine | 
“properties of well-selected 
Cocoa, Mr. Errs has provided 
our ‘breakfast tables with a 
delicately flavour e 
which may save 
heavy doctors’ bi il 
Service Gazette. 








THE “CELESTIAL” 
BREAKFAST CGRUET. 
Much Admired, 40s. 


THE “RUSTIC” PATTERN 
BUTTER DISH, 
With Richly Chased Cover, £2 2s. 


THE “WOODLAND” 
BREAKFAST CRUET. 
Very Chaste, 30s. 

AN ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF. ELECTRO AND, SILVER PLATE, AND ALSO 
ONE OF FURNISHING’ IRONMONGERY, POST FREE. 


‘MAPPIN 2 WEBB, MAPPIN 2 WEBB, MAPPIN « WEBB, 


Mansion House Buildings, 
CITY, LONDON. 


Norfolk Street, 
SHEFFIELD. 


76, 77 & 78, Oxford Street, 
LONDON. 





























Part XLV., New Senries.—Sepremper, 1872. | 


_ ALL THE YEAR ROUND ADVERTISER. | 





FOR GOUT, RHEUMATISM & RHEUMATIC GOUT. 








SIMCO’S GOUT AND RHEUMATIC PILLS 


ARE A CERTAIN AND SAFE REMEDY. 


They restore tranquility to the nerves, give tone to the stomach, and strength to the whole system. 
No other medicine can be compared to these excellent Pills, as they prevent the disorder from 
attacking the stomach or head, and have restored thousands from pain and misery to health and 


comfort. 


Sold by all Medicine Vendors, at 1s. 14d. or 2s. 92. per box. 


4 ‘A most delicious and valuable article.” 


J “A packet can easily be obtained, and its 
delicate flavour and fine aroma, ensure its 
adoption as a beverage for breakfast or 


supper.”—Standard. 


“Itis the very finest Cocoa even offered 
to the public.”—Court Circular. 

“No more delicious, refreshing, nou- 
rishing, and wholesome beverage has 


ever been manufactured.” —Morning Post. 


THE “FLEET’’ ANCHOR 
(SINGLE THREAD) 


HAND SEWING MACHINE. 


The same principle that actuated us in the development and 
introduction of the “* Royal” Anchor (Lock Stitch), and which 
has obtained for it popularity and pre-eminence as the most 
perfect Hand Machine ever introduced, has also been our guide 
in the development and introduction of the “ Fleet” Anchor, 
which in construction, design, and finish is worthy of kinship 
with the “ Royal” Anchor, and which we recommend as the 
most perfect Single Thread Sewing Machine that is made. 

A trial of the “ Fleet” Anchor is allowed, and comparison 
invited with any and every other Single Thread Machine. 

+ The “ Fleet” Anchor is manufactured in England, but sold 
at a price (compare quality), £3 3g,, that will not allow it to 
compete in the enormous advertising expenditure of higher- 
priced Machines not manufactured in England, and which 
expenditure must of course be paid for (by the public). 

In addition to our two specialities, the “ Royal Anchor” Lock Stitch and “ Fleet Anchor” Single Thread, a 
choice selection of the best makes will be found in our enlarged Show Rooms. 


CATALOGUES FREE BY POST. 


THOMAS BRADFORD & Co.,, 
63, FLEET STREET, LONDON, 


AND 


CATHEDRAL STEPS, MANCHESTER. 


equires to be mixed with boiling | 


water to produce a delicious cup 


> 
4 


COCOA PASTE & MILK 


only 









































ADVERTISEMENTS. 


GLENFIELD 


ST A R CH is the only kind used in 
5 Her Majesty's Laundry. 
If there are any LADrEs who have not yet used the GLENFIELD STARCH: 


they are respectfully solicited to give it a trial, and carefully follow out the directions 
printed on every package, and if this is done, 


hey will say, like the Queen’s Laundress, 
IT IS THE FINEST STARCH THEY EVER USED. 


When you ask for GLENFIELD STARCH seethat you get it 


AS INFERIOR KINDS ARE OFTEN SUBSTITUTED FOR THE SAKE OF EXTRA PROFIT 


KINAHAN’S. LL... WHISKY. 


This celebrated{and mosi delicious old mellow spirit is the very 


CREAM OF IRISH WHISKIES, 


in quality unrivalled, perfectly pure, and more wholesome than the finest Cognac Brandy. 


Wote the Words “KINAHAN’S . LL . WHISKY” 


° ON SEAL, LABEL, AND CORK. 
New Wholesale Depot, 20, GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, OXFORD STREET, W. 








QUININE WINE, 
AS SUPPLIED TO THE SICK AND WOUNDED DURING THE LATE WAR. 

The many and expensive formsin which this well-known medicine isadministered toooften preclude its adoption as 
a general tonic. ‘he success whichjhas attended ‘“‘ WATERS’ QUININE WINE” arises from its careful preparation by the 
manufacturer. Each wine glassful contains sufficient Quinine to make it an excellent restorative to the weak. It 
behoves the public to see that they have WaTERsS’ QUININE W1N3, for the result of Chancery proceedings a short time 
since elicited the fact that at least one unprincipled imitator did not use Quinine at all in the Manufacture of his wine. 
All grocers sell WaTERs’ QUININE WINE at 30s. per dozen. 


WATERS & WILLIAMS, Original Makers, Worcester House, 34, Eastcheap, London. 
AGEyts, LEWIS & Co., WORCESTER. 


Csi Peeve gaye ORIENTAL TOOTH PASTE 
Faw 
© GA JA 


is coloured permanently a natural brown 
or blaek the moment it is touched by the 
hi AE 
Y Je wert Y Torn 











EsTABLISHED Forty YEARS 
As the MOST AGREEABLE and 
i FFECTUAL PRESERVATIVE 
FOR THE TEETH AND GUMS. 






dye, leaving it perfectly clean and soft 
as before the application. In cases at 
5s. 6d., 10s. 6d., and 21s. Sample case 
2s.6d. By post 40 stamps. 


URICOMUS FLUID, for GOLDEN HAIR, 


| 









Sold universally in pots at 
harmless as pure water, has the 1s. 6d. and 2s. 6d, 
astonishing power of quickly imparting a 
rich golden flaxen shade to hair of any 
colour. Its patronage has caused many 
imitations.—5s. 6d., 10s. 6d., and 21s, 


UNWIN & ALBERT, 


24, PIOCADILLY, aD 
PERFUMERS to the ROYAL FAMILY. / Wig 








. : ‘ 
| None genuine unless signed 


JEWSBURY & BROWN, MANCHESTER. 
BLAIR’S GOUT & RHEUMATIC 
| PILLS. 


Ts preparation is one of the benefits which the 


«ae acience of modern chemistry has conferred upon 
HOLLOWAYS OINTMENT mankind ; for during the first twenty years of the present 

; | century, to speak of a cure for the Gout was considered a 

| | romance; but now the efficacy and safety of this medicine 


is so fully demonstrated, by unsolicited testimonials from 


AND PILLS persons in every rank of life, that public opinion proclaims 
offer to suffering humanity all that knowledge, science, and = an emp of the mast Sapentans Chesventes of tiie present 
skill can accomplish for the alleviation and cure of disease. P , , , 

Neuralgia, sciatica, muscular aches and pains, lumbago,| , THese Pills require no restraint of diet or confinement 
gout, rheumatism, and cruel rheumaticgout give way before uring their use, and are certain to prevent the disease 
the soothing, cooling, and inflammatory powers exerted by attacking any vital part. 

these incomparable medicaments. ‘This Ointment also| Sold by all Medicine Vendors. Price 1s. 14d. and 2s. 9d. 
reduces enlarged, dropsical, and stiff joints. the box. 


ASTOUNDING CURES 
Of INDIGESTION, WIND, BILE, GOUT,RHEUMATISM & IMPURITIES OF THE BLOOD, are daily achieved by 


RICHARDS HEALTH RESTORER 


A VsGkTABLE PILL. Of all Chemists, at 1s. 14d. & 2s. 9d., or from 24, Featherstone buildings, W.C., for 14 or 33 stamps. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 3 


PYRETIC SALINE. 


AND HAVE IT IN YOUR HOUSES. 


It is most invigorating, vitalising, and refreshing. Gives instant relief in Headaches, Sea or Bilious Sickness, and 








= quickly cures the worst form of Eruptive or Skin Complaints. The various diseases arising from Climatic causes, Constipation, the Liver, or 
Blood Impurities, Inoculation, Breathing Air Infected with Fevers, Measles, cr Small Pox, are cured by its use. 
= The numerous statements and letters relating to its marvellous effect, as a positive cure in TYPHUS, SCARLET FEVER, SMALJ 


al POX, and othr BLOOD POISONS, are most remarkable, and are painfully suggestive of great neglect, whenever the PYRETIC 
SALINE is not employed in these diseases. 
“It furnishes the Blood with its lost Saline constituents."—DR. MORGAN, M.D., &c. &c. 
The late DR. TURLEY states, in his letters and lectures:—“I found it act as a specific in the wovst form of Scarlet Fever, NO OTHER 
Medicine being given.” 
NOTICE MY TRADE MARK AND NAME. 


Sold by all Chemists and the Maker. In patent glass-stoppered bottles, at 2s. 6d., 4s. 6d., lls., and 21s. each. 


H. LAMPLOUGH, 113, HOLBORN HILL, LONDON, E.C. 


JOHN GOSNELL & CO.’S 


“CHERRY TOOTH PASTE” greatly excels all other preparations for the Teeth. 
“AGUA AMARELLA” restores the Human Hair to its pristine hue, no matter at what age. 
“ TOILET and NURSERY POWDER” beautifully perfumed and guaranteed pure. 
Ask for JOHN GOSNELL and Co.’s, and see that you have none other than their 
GENUINE Articles. 


Sold by all respectable Chemists and Perfumers; Wholesale, Angel Passage, 93, Upper Thames Street, London. 


ICE AND REFRIGERATORS. 


H. T. ROPES AND CO.’S 


NEW ICE ESTABLISHMENT, 
17, OLD BOND STREET, W., 


Is now open for the sale of their Pure Block Ice. Wholesale and Retail; also Refrigerators, Cream Freezers, Ice Jugs, &c. 
Ice delivered in Town and Suburbs, or packed for the Country, Refrigerators from 50s. each. 
Wine Merchants, Publicans, and the Trade Supplied with Ice or Refrigerators at a very liberal Discount. 




















DIRECT FROM PAINTINGS. 


THE BERLIN PHOTOGRAPHIC COMPANY’S 


CELEBRATED COLLECTION OF 


COPYRIGHT PHOTOGRAPHS OF CLASSICAL AND MODERN PAINTINGS, 


Is arranged for inspection at their London Depots, 


5, RATHBONE PLACE, OXFORD ST. (J. GERSON), & 71, LONDON WALL, E.C. 


Collections arranged in Books and Portfolios for the Drawing Room, and suitable for Presents. 
2.000 important subjects—already published. Novelties frequently added. 
THE PHOTOS ARE WARRANTED PERMANENT. Vide notice in Catalogue, which is to be had free on application. 


ALL THE YEAR ROUND, 


Conducted by CHARLES DICKENS. 
EARLY THIS MONTH WILL BE COMMENCED 


A NEW SERIAL STORY, 


ENTITLED 


WILLING TO DIE. 


By the Author of “‘THE ROSE AND THE KEY.” 


ALL THE YEAR ROUND contains Serial Stories, Short Tales, Biographical Sketches, 
Poems, and a great variety of Articles written by well-known Authors, and interesting to the widest 
range of Readers. 





ALL THE YEAR ROUND is published in Weekly Numbers and in Monthly Parts; to be 
obtained of all Booksellers, and at all the Railway Bookstalls. 
































ADVERTISEMENTS. 


CROSBY'S 


” BALSAMIC 


COUGH ELIXIR 


is SPECIALLY recomMENDED 
BY SEVERAL EMINENT PHYSICIANS, AND BY 


DR. ROOKE, Scarborough, 


Author of the “ Anti-Lancet,” and has been used with the 
most signal success for Asthma, Bronchitis, Consumption, 
Coughs, Influenza, Night Sweats of Consumption, Spitting 
of Blood, Shortness of Breath, and all Affections of the 
Throat and Chest. : 
Sold by all respectable Chemists and Patent Medicine 
Dealers, in Bottles at 1s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 11s. each, and 
Wholesale by JAS. M. CROSBY, Chemist, Scarborough. 
«> Invalids should read Crosby’s Prize Treatise on 
“ Diseases of the Lungs and Air-Vessels,” a copy of which 
can be had Gratis of all Chemists. 











THE ANTI-LANCET. 
IMPORTANT FAOTS. 


It is now admitted by every well-educated medical man 
that depression of nervous power is the cause and con- 
sequence of disease and death—a truth which was publicly 
made known in the “ ANTI-LANCET” nearly thirty years 
ago. Of this work more than half a million copies have 
been published. Respecting it, the late distinguished 
author, Sheridan Knowles, observed:—“ J¢ will be an in- 
calculable boon to every person who can read and think.” 
From this book—which contains 168 pages—Invalids suf- 
fering under Indigestion, Liver Complaints, Asthma, Bron- 
chitis, Pulmonary Consumption, Rheumatism, Gout, and 
all complaints attended with partial or general debility, 
may learn how these diseases can be relieved or cured. It 
may be read with much advantage by the depressed in 
— the exhausted by mental or physical toil, the infirm, 
the nervous, and the aged. A copy may be obtained gratis 
of most respectable Chemists, or direct from the Author, 


Dr. ROOKE, Scarsoroven, 


on forwarding address and two penny stamps for postage. 








\W.H. ATKINS ON’S_ 


Champion Plate 


ONLY SIXPENCE PER BOX. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE, BY CHEMISTS, GROCERS, OIL AND COLOURMEN, IRONMONGERS, &e. 








De.RIDCE’S ~~ 
& 


*s Has a larger sale than any other Farinaceous Food 


For INFANTS & INVALIDS 
in the World.” 


Bold in Packets and Tins by Chemists and Grocers. 


FOOD. 





A REAL BLESSING TO MOTHERS. 


THE TEETHING OF INFANTS forms one of the chief anxieties of Mothers, but 


\| Mrs. JOHNSON’S AMERICAN SOOTHING SYRUP, 


FREE FROM ANY NArcoric, affords Immediate Relief to the Gums, prevents Con- 


vulsions, and during Fifty years has attained a world-wide reputation. 
SOOTHING 
“ Barclay & Sons,” Farringdon Street,” is on the Government Stamp. 


ask for Mrs. JOHNSON’S 


Mothers should 


SYRUP, and see that the name of 


Sold by all Chemists, with full Instructions, at 2s. 9d. a Bottle. 





Price Threepence ; by Post, Threepence Halfpenny. 


THE CANTICLES, 


EASTER ANTHEMS, AND ATHANASIAN CREED; 
POINTED FOR CHANTING. 
Br C. BDWIN WILLING 


Organist and Director of the Choir of the Foundling Chapel, Superintendent Choirmaster of the Hertfordshire Church 
Choral Union; and late Organist and Director of the Choir of all Saints’, Margaret Street. 





London: J. T. HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Square ; & 4, Henrietta St., Covent Garden. 









































ADVERTISEMENTS. 








eS’. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


Sold by all dealers throughout the World. 




















Gp GLASS_SHADES 
“ia GLASS FLOWER VASES, 


Glass Flower Troughs, 


AND 


SILVERED GLASS PLATEUX 


FOR 


A Dinner Table Decoration. 


FERN CASES, AQUARIA, 
AND WINDOW CONSERVATORIES. 


CLAUDET, HOUGHTON, AND SON, 


| 89, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 


KAYE’S WORSDELL’S PILLS, 


Indulgence of the appetite is often followed with dys- 
pepsia, indigestion, headache,and other stomach complaints. 
| The prompt use of 
KAY'S WORSDELL’S PILLS 
| will give immediate relief, and prove a most efficacious 


|| restorative. 


Sold by all Chemists and other Dealers in Patent 
Medicines, at 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d. per box. 





WHITE AND SOUND TEETH can only be obtained by 
the use of 


ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, 


which removes all tartar and other impurities and prevents 
and arrests their decay. 
It renders the breath pure and fragrant. 


PRICE 2s. 9d. PER BOX. 
ASK FOR “ ROWLANDS’ ODONTO.” 


Sold everywhere, by all Chemists and Perfumers. 





A Clear Complexion is produced by 
GOWLAND’S LOTION. 


ADIES riding and goomenating, or exposed 

4 tothe weather at this season, will, immediately on 
the application of this celebrated preparation (established 
105 years), experience its extraordinary genial qualities, 
It produces and sustains . 


Great Purity and Delicacy of Complexion, 


Removes freckles, tan, and redness, and promotes healthy 
action, softness, and elasticity of the skin, and is recom- 
mended in preference to any other preparation by the 
Medical Profession. Sold by all Druggistsand Perfumers. 
Quarts, 8s. 6d.; Pints,4s. 6d. ; half-pinta, 2s. 9d. CAUTION— 
Observe the name of the Proprietor, “ B. C. Bourne,” on the 
Government Stamp. 





LITHOGRAPHY. 


E. J. FRANCIS, 4 & 22, TOOK’S COURT, CHANCERY LANE, E.C. 





LETTER-PRESS PRINTING. 


E. J. FRANCIS, 4 & 22, TOOK’S COURT, CHANCERY LANE, E.C. 





EDWARD J. FRANCIS, 
Photo & Chromo Lithographer & Letter-Press Printer, 


Forwards ESTIMATES by return of post for all kinds of 


LITHOGRAPHIC AND 


NEWSPAPERS, 
CHANCERY BILLS, 
TRACTS. 

POSTERS, 


4 & 22, TOOK’S COURT, 


BOOKS, 
PARLIAMENTARY PAPERS, 
SERMONS, 

SHOW CARDS, 

AND EVERY DESCRIPTION OF COMMERCIAL AND ARTISTIC LITHOGRAPHY. 


GENERAL PRINTING, 


MAGAZINES, 


HAN DBILLS. 


CHANCERY LANE, E.C., 






































ADVERTISEMENTS. 


THe ALBERTA Uneauatten SILENT 
LOCK-STITCH FAMILY SEWING MACHINE, 


With Square Stand, 6 guineas; Ornamental Bronzed Stand, 6} guineas. 
THE EXCELSIOR FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. 


This celebrated Machine is unrivalled fer strength and Beauty of Stitch. Price Six Guineas. 


HAND MACHINES, from 30s. FIRST-CLASS LOCK STITCH, from 70s. 
WHIGHT and MANN, 143, Holborn Hill, London, 


THE MALVERN WATERS, Carriage Free. 


MALVERN SELTZER WATER. 


3 i ili i ilies. 
MALVERN SODA, POTASH, VICHY and LITHIA WATERS, as supplied to the Nobility and leading County Fami 
ATERS being prepared with a NATURALLY PURE Waterare far more healthful and agreeable than 
THE MALVBEN WATERS — the Aérated Waters commonly sold. 


THE PURE MALVERN WATERS. 
W. & J. BURROW, 


Send full particulars of these pti and =. on oopmention, aise yor yy their PATENT “SAFETY ”» 
{R RACKS—for the safe keeping of Aérated Waters, and of their improved “SAFETY” IRON 
TEPER WET? WINE BINS for Family Cellars. 


Address—W. & J. BURROW, 
MALVERN WATERS DEPOT, GREAT MALVERN. 


CATALOGUES FREE. 


MINNESOTA. 


NO FINER FIELD FOR EMIGRATION NOW EXISTS THAN THE 


STATE OF MINNESOTA, 


Which offers strong inducements to the Capitalists, and holds out sure rewards 
to the Farmer and Mechanic. 


























MINNESOTA has millions of acres of fertile lands, prairie, and timbered, cheap farms with more or less improve- 
ments, slate and granite quarries, abundant water-power, beautiful lakes and streams, a pure and invigorating climate, 
and easy communication with New York and other Atlantic cities. 1t has a comprehensive public school system, just 
aud equal laws, a rapidly extending network of railroads, and an intelligent and enterprising population. 

For map and description of the lands of the Northern Pacific Railroad in Minnesota, and practical information for 


the guidance of Emigrants, apply to GEORGE SHEP PARD, 


34, New Bridge Street, Blackfriars, London. 


Second Edition. Now Ready. Limp Cloth, ONE SHILLING (Postage 2d.) 


THE PSALTER: 


POINTED FOR CHANTING. 
THE CANTICLES, &c.. AND PROPER PSALMS FOR CERTAIN DAYS. 


By C. EDWIN WILLING. 
*," An Edition is also published in Cloth Boards, Red Edges, Price 2s. ; by Post, 2s, 3d. 


at objects are kept chiefly in view:—Ist. The due emphasis and force of the words; and, 2ndly. The exigencies of 
vocalisation. 

The Proper Psalms for Certain Days have been collected, obviating the great inconvenience of finding each Psalm, 
and will be found at the end of the book. 

“There is no comparing the ‘ Book of Common Praise’ with any of the popular hymn-books of the present day. 
° The tunes are beautifully harmonized, great pains having been evidently bestowed to make the inner parts 
melodious.”— Orchestra. 

** In it there are many new tunes for some of our favourite hymns which, as Mr. Willing states in his Preface, ‘ will 
furnish alterations for most of the hymn-books now in use.’ They are carefully adapted to the words, and many are of 
considerable merit. The melodies are pleasing and attractive, and the harmonies well arranged. We particularly 
notice the tune for the hymn ‘For thee, O dear, dear country,’ which is to our mind far preferable to the tunes in 
‘Hymns Ancient and Modern.’ We notice also with pleasure that the book contains the Magnificat arranged as sung 
at All Saints’ on festivals."—Church Review. 








London: J. T. HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Square, & 4, Henrietta St., Covent Garden. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


NEW AND SELECT MUSIC. 


A SONG IN THE HEATHER. Vir- LORD, WHOM MY INMOST SOUL 

giniaGabriel . . . . . . 4% | ADORETH. Prayer. Dr. Ferdinand 
Suog by Madame Cora de Wilhorst. Hiller... . 45. 

BIONDINA. Canzonetta. Charles Sung by Goprinsipal contralto vocalists. Editions 


in C and 
Gounod . . ; 4s./THE ANGEL AT THE WINDOW. 


Inscribed to Madame Pauline Laces. Sung by 

— and the principal vocalists. Two editions, Berthold Tours. . . 4s. 

No. 1, The Original; No. 2, with Simplified Accom- Sung by Mr. Edward Lloyd. Two Editions. B flat 
for soprano or tenor, G for contralto or baritone. 


panimeat. 
ESMERALDA. W.C.Levey .. .4s.| THE BETTER LAND. Charles 

The most celebrated song of the year. Sung by Gounod .. . 4s. 

every vocalist with unanimous encores. Editions Mrs. Hemans’ “at, Set ane uae by Geunet ro 

in D, + sae F. encire ere oy suit most singers. 

Wilhelm Kuhe, 4s.?; Brinley Richards, 4s. ; Jules 

Mes maw ny = a. ARE PAST. aia 
ESMERALDA WALTZES. Arrsnged en BESS 

by Charles Godfrey . . ° THE RAFT. Descriptive Song. Ciro 

On W. C. Levey’s popular songs. Pinsu ti. 

FRIENDS, BUT NOTHING MORE. “Contraltos will hail this highly dramatic ‘and 


forcible song or scena as a boon. It is rarely that 
John Barnett . . 7 anything of su 
ch importance is produced for thi 
“ All who delight in a pure ballad should have this voloe. a ul arth ° coon 


admirable specimen.”"—Queen, July 27th. THE SHEPHERD’ 3 ‘SONG. Virginia 
I LOVE MY LOVE. Ciro Pinsuti. 4s. Gabriel 


Sung by Madame Liebhart. A charming song, Senen tho nae retta, “ “The She a 4 + Ae 
easy to sing, and effective in the drawing-room or somaitien” Ope ’ pher of Cour 


coucert-room. WHEN THE BAIRNIES ARE 
LABOUR AND REST. New National ASLEEP. Lady Baker . . 


Song. Sir Julius Benedict. . .+. 4s. This is more than charming; it is a highly me- 
Dedicated to Sir John Lubbock. Bart.,M.P. Sung ritorious composition, and will not fail to please 











by Signor Foli, at the Royal Albert Hall, wherever it is heard:"—Queen, July 27th. 





DUFF & STEWART, 147, OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


Now ready, Second Edition, 


THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAISE. 


ARRANGED AND§JPRINCIPALLY COMPOSED BY 


Cc. E. WILLING, 


Organist and Director of the Foundling Chapel; Superintendent Choirmaster of the Hertfordshire Church Choral 
Union ; and late Organist and Director of the Choir of All Saints’, Margaret Street ; 





TO WHICH ARE ADDED 


CHANTS FOR THE MAGNIFICAT AND NUNC DIMITTIS, 
As sung on Festivals at All Saints’, Margaret Street; 


RESPONSES FOR ADVENT AND LENT, 


WITH 


FOURTEEN NEW DOUBLE CHANTS, ce. 





HYMNS AND TUNES. Bound in cloth, 3s. 6¢.; postage, 4d. 

THE SAME. Limp cloth flush, 2s. 6d.; postage, 34d. 

TUNES ONLY. Suitable for «Hymns Ancient and Modern,” “‘ The People’s Hymnal,” and 
all the modern Hymn Books. Bound in cloth, 1s, 6d.; postage, 2d. 


THE SAME. Limp cloth flush, 1s.; postage, 2d. 
WORDS OF HYMNS ONLY. Bound in cloth, 8¢.; postage, 14d. 
THE SAME. Limp cloth, 6¢.; postage, ld. 


London: J. T. HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Square; and 4, Henrietta St., Covent Garden. 





























ADVERTISEMENTS. 
THE PERFECTION OF PREPARED COCOA. 


MARAVILLA COCOA, 


Sole Proprietors—TAYLOR BROTHERS, London. 


NO BREAKFAST TABLE IS COMPLETE WITHOUT Y THIS DELICIOUS BEVERAGE. 
The “‘ GLOBE ” says :—“ TayLor Broruers, adapting their perfect system of preparation to this finest of all 
species of the THEOBROMA, have produced an article which SUPERSEDES EVERY OTHER COCOA in the 
market. Entire solubility, a delicate aroma, and a rare concentration of the purest elements of nutrition, 


distinguish the MARAVILLA COCOA above all others. 
. “For HOMCOPATHS and INVALIDS we could not recommend a more agreeable or valuable beverage.” 
a in tin lined Packets only, by all Grocers. 
. -~——— 
_IiIN_ G LOVES. - 
Brussels Kid | (first choice) ¢ one button . . 2s. 6d. two buttons 2s. 11d. 
Paris Kid, best quality sag “ 3s. 9d.“ “= 4s. = 3d. 
Kid Gloves, with three to six buttons . . . . from 2s. 9d. per pair 
Gants de Suede (Swedish Gloves) two buttons . . . Is. 94. “ 
Russian Calf (double sewn) . ae 
Gants de Saxe, extra long, without buttons ote 
GENTLEMEN’S GLOVES. Brussels Kid . 3s. 6d. Paris Kid 4s. 6d. 
Russian Calf .. . . %s. 9d. per pair 
The new Cape Driving Gloves, one button, 2s. 6d. ; two buttons, 3s. 3d. 
SAMPLE PAIR OF ANY DESCRIPTION POST FREE ON RECEIPT OF STAMPS, 


DEBENHAM & FREEBODY, 


WIGMORE STREET, AND WELBECK STREET, LONDON, W. 
THE MOST PERFECT, SIMPLE, & DURABLE SEWING MACHINES IN THE WORLD 
FOR THE USE OF 
Ladies, Families, Dress-Makers, Needlewomen, 
Tailors, Manufacturers, and others. 











», -RHADLE MACHINE | 


IMPORTANT, 


By the adoption of the 

New System of HIRE, with 

option of PURCHASE, these 

celebrated Machines may be obtained by 

the payment of a small Premium, and a Rental of 


Every Genuine Machine has the above Trade Mark affixed. Particulars, Prospectus, §c., Post Free. = 


CHIEF OFFICE :—139, , REGENT STREET, LONDON. 


City Derot:—43, st. PAULS CHU RCHYARD. T 7 L. 
LEEDS 1, Commercial ‘Street. ae (YORK, 7 soe em yearn 
BISMINGHAM.. , ha Buildings, Stephenson’s Pl.» BRANCHES ~ PLYMOUTH ......198. Union Street. 

NOR ea 9, London Street. ‘5 BPE cscccstneves 1, Stephen's Green. 
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THE YELLOW FLAG. 
By EDMUND YATES, 
AUTHOR OF “BLACK SHEEP,” “‘ NOBODY'S FORTUNE,” &c. &c. 
— 
BOOK II. 
CHAPTER IV. TAKE HER UP TENDERLY. 


Tue blinds are up at the house in Great 
Walpole-street, some of the windows have 
been open to get rid of the prevalent 
“ stufliness,” and after the late melancholy 
week a general reaction towards sprightli- 
ness has set in among the household. This 
is confined to the lower regions, of course ; 
up-stairs Mrs. Calverley, to whom the as- 
tute French milliner, aided and abetted by 
the counsel of Pauline, has actually given 
something like shape, sits full dressed and 
complacent, reading the letters of condo- 
lence which arrive by every post, and lis- 
tening to the loud rings which precede the 
leaving of cards, and the making of kind 
inquiries. Pauline is very attentive to her 

| friend, listening patiently, now to her que- 
rulous complaints as to the hardness of her 
fate, now to her childish delight at being 
the object of so many sympathetic letters 

| and calls; she is unwearied in her endea- 
vours to amuse Mrs. Calverley, and she 

| succeeds so well that that worthy lady has 
given up her intention of visiting Brighton, 
which would not at all have coincided with 
Pauline’s plans. 

For, on further thinking over the subject, 

she has become more and more convinced 
| that Martin Gurwood is in possession of 
some secret regarding Mr. Calverley’s death, 
, and she cannot divest herself of the idea 
that this secret has some bearing on the 
matter which she has nearest at heart, the 
| identification of Claxton, as a means to the 
| discovery of Tom Durham. The reverend 
is preoccupied now, and even graver than 
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usual. If she could only induce this old ff 
woman to let her have a little time to her- 
self, she could watch where he goes to! 
Now, at this very minute, on the morning 
after the funeral, the servant is brushing 
Mr. Gurwood’s hat in the hall, and he is 
about to start on some expedition which 
might perhaps have as much interest for 
her as for him. 

Perfectly unconscious of the excitement 
he was causing to his mother’s visitor, 
Martin Gurwood sallied forth and walked 
down Great Walpole-street, in quest of a 
cab to take him to the City. The good- 
looking young clergyman, unmistakably 
handsome, despite his grave and somewhat 
ascetic appearance, was an object of much 
remark. The nursery-maids, who were 
convoying their little charges to scamper 
about Guelph Park, were in some in- 
stances outspoken in their admiration of 
him. The people hiding behind the wire- 
blinds in the physician’s dining-room, 
waiting their turn for an audience, looked 
out with envy at his trim figure and brisk 
activity, and turned back in disgust to re- 
fresh themselves with the outside sheet of 
the Times, or to stare with feeble curiosity 
at their fellow-victims. But however bright 
may have been his personal appearance, it 
is certain that he was in a state of great 
mental disquietude, and when he ascended 
the dingy stairs leading to Humphrey 
Statham’s office, his heart was beating 
audibly. 

Mr. Collins was a man who never re- 
peated a mistake, so that directly he caught 
sight of Martin he gave him precedence 
over the business people, who were await- 
ing in the outer office, and showed him at 
once into Mr. Statham’s sanctum. 

Humphrey was not at his desk; he had 
pulled his arm-chair in front of the fire 
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and was reclining in it, his feet stretched 
out on the fender, his hands plunged in his 
trousers-pockets. So deep in rumination 
was he that he did not look up at the 
opening of the door, but thinking it was 
merely Collins with some business question, 
waited to be spoken to. 

“Asleep?” said Martin Gurwood, bend- 
ing over him, and touching him lightly on 
the shoulder. 

“What, is 
starting up. 
perfectly rapt 

“ And the subject was 

“ Exactly the subject which you have 
come to talk to me about. Ah, my dear 
fellow, I have had the most extraordinary 
time since | saw you.” 

“You have been to Hendon ?” 

“ Yes, I went yesterday.” 

“ And you saw this young woman ?” 

“] did.” 

“ Well, what is she like? Does she agree? 
What terms did you offer her ?”’ 

“ Stay, it is impossible for me to answer 
all your questions at once. You must let 
me tell my story my own way, while you sit 
there, and don’t interrupt me. Yesterday 
morning I drove out to Hendon in a han- 
som cab, and while the driver was pulling 
up for refreshment, I made my way to Rose 
Cottage, where I had been told Mrs. Claxton 
lived. Sucha pretty place, Gurwood! Even 
in this wretched weather one could not fail 
to understand how lovely it must be in 
summer time, and even now how trim and 
orderly it was! I walked round and round 
it before I could make up my mind to ring 
the bell—I must tell you I had already 
arranged in my mind a little plot for re- 
presenting myself as deeply interested in 
some charity for which I intended to request 
her aid—but the place looked so different 
to what I had expected, so cosy and homely, 
that I hesitated about entering it under a 
false pretence, even though I knew my 
motive to be a goodone. However, at last 
I made up my mind and pulled the bell. It 
was answered by a tidy, pleasant-faced, 
middle-aged woman. I asked if Mrs. Clax- 
ton were at home, and she answered yes, 
but doubted whether I could see her, invit- 
ing me at the same time to walk in while 
she took my message to her mistress. And 
then she ushered me into what was the din- 
ing-room, I suppose—all dark green paper 
and black oak furniture, and some capital 
proofs on the wall; and as I was mooning 
about and staring at everything the door 
opened, and a lady came into the room.” 


it you?” cried Humphrey, 
“ Asleep, no! but I confess 
and engrossed in thought.” 
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“A lady?” echoed Martin, involun- 
tarily. 

“T said a lady, and I meant it, and I 
hold to the term,” said Humphrey Sta- 
tham, looking straight at him. “I don’t 
know what her birth and breeding may 
have been—I should think both must have 
been good—but I never saw a more per- 
fectly lady-like or a sweeter manner.” 

“What is the character of her personal 
appearance P” asked Martin, coldly. 

‘** You mean what is she like to look at, 
I suppose ?” said Statham. “Quite young, 
not more than two or three and twenty, I 
should think, with a slight girlish figure, 
and a bright, healthy, wholesome face. 
You know what I mean by wholesome— 
beaming hazel eyes, clear red and white 
complexion, sound white teeth, and in her 
eyes a look of frank honesty and innocence 
which should be her passport through the 
world.” 

“She will need some such recommenda- 
tion, poor girl,’ said Martin, shaking his 
head. 

“Tam not at all sure about that,” said 
Humphrey, energetically ; “‘ certainly not 
so much as you think! You wait until I 
have told you all about it, and I shall be 
greatly surprised if you are not of my 
opinion in the matter. Let me see, where 
was I? Oh! she had just come into the 
room. Well, I rose on her entrance, but 
she very courteously motioned me to my 
seat again, and asked me my business. [ 
confess, at that moment I felt like a tre- 
mendous impostor ; I had not been the least 
nervous before, as, with such a woman as I 
had expected to meet, I could have brazened 
it out perfectly ; but this was a very dif- 
ferent affair. I felt it almost impossible to 
tell even a white lie to this quiet little crea- 
ture. However, I blundered out the story 
I had concocted as best I could, and she 
listened earnestly and attentively. When 
I stopped speaking she told me that her 
means were not very large, but that she 
would spare me as much as she could. She 
took out her purse, but I thought that was 
a little too much, so I muttered something 
about having no receipt with me, and told 
her it would be better for her to send her 
subscription to the office. I thought I 
might as well learn a little more, so I intro- 
duced Mr. Claxton’s name, suggesting, I 
think, that he should interest some of his 
City friends in the charity, but her poor 
little face fell at once. Mr. Claxton was 
away, she said, travelling on business, and 
she burst into tears. I was very nearly 
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myself breaking down at this, but she re- 
covered herself quickly, and begged me to 
excuse her. Mr. Claxton was not in good 
health, she said, at the time of his depar- 
ture, and as she had not heard from him 
since, she could not help being nervous.” 

“This is very dreadful,” said Martin 
Gurwood, covering his face with his hand. 

“ Ah, but if you had only seen her,’ 
said Humphrey, “ her pale, wistful face, her 
large eyes full of tears! I declare I very 
nearly dropped the mask and betrayed my- 
self. I asked her if Mr. Claxton were 
well known on the line on which he was 
travelling, suggesting that, if that were the 
ease, and he had been taken ill, some one 
would surely have written to her. But 
she didn’t seem to know where he had 
gone, and she did not like to make any in- 
quiries. Mr. Claxton was, she said, a part- 
ner in the firm of Calverley and Company 
of Mincing-lane, and she had thought of 
going down there to make inguiries con- 
cerning him. But she remembered that 
some time ago Mr. Claxton had warned her 
in the strongest manner against ever going 
to the City house, or taking notice to any 
one of his absence, however prolonged it 
might be. It was one of the laws of busi- 
ness, she supposed, she said, with a faint 
smile; but she had now become so nervous 
that she was very nearly breaking it.” 

“That is precisely the catastrophe which 
we have been trying to avert,” said Martin. 

* And which we shall certainly not be 
able to avert in the manner we originally 
intended,” said Humphrey Statham. 

“The story grows blacker as you pro- 
ceed with it,” said Martin, looking uneasily 
at his companion. “ From all | gather 
from you it seems evident that—this 

“ This lady,” said Mr. Statham almost 
sternly. 

“ Certainly—this lady is quiet, sensible, 
and well behaved.” 

“More than that,” said Humphrey, 
eagerly. “After I left her I had my lun- 
cheon at the inn. I dropped in at the 
little post-office and stationer’s shop; I 
chatted with half a dozen people about 
Mrs. Claxton, and from one and all I 
heard the same story, that she is kind- 
hearted, charitable, and unceasing in doing 
good; that she is the viear’s night hand 
among the school-children, and that she is 
a pattern wife.” 

‘* Wife!” echoed Martin Gurwood. 
you mean to say + 

“ T mean to say, Martin Gurwood,” said 
Statham, bending forward and speaking in 
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a deep earnest voice, “that I have not the 
smallest doubt that the woman of whom 
we are speaking was married to the man 
whom you buried yesterday. I mean to 
say that at this instant she believes herself 
to be his wife, and that it will be next to 
impossible to make her understand the 
awful position in which she is placed. I 
mean to say that she is the victim of as 
black a fraud as ever was perpetrated, and 
that—there I won’t say any more, the 
man’s dead, and we have all need of for- 
giveness.” 

~ “The Lord help her in her trouble,”’ said 
Martin Gurwood, solemnly, bowing his 
head. “ If what you say is right, and I 
feel it is, the mystery of the double name is 
now made clear.” 

“ Yes,” said Statham; “had this lady 
been what we originally supposed, it is 
probable that he would not have given 
himself the trouble of inventing any such 
mystery, but being, as she fondly imagined 
herself, his wife, it was necessary to give 
her a name by which she might pass un- 
recognised by any of his friends who might 
accidentally come across her. The whole 
scheme must have been deliberately con- 
cocted, and with its association of Claxton 
as a partner in Calverley’s house is dia- 
bolically ingenious.” 

There was silence for a few moments, 
broken by Martin Gurwood. ‘“ The ques- 
tion comes back to us again,”’ he said. 
“ What are we to do?” 

** It comes back,” said Humphrey, “ but 
this time I have no hesitation as to how 
it should be answered. When we last 
entered into this subject, after long dis- 
cussion, we decided that the inhabitant of 
Rose Cottage must be informed of what 
had taken place, and that an annuity must 


| be offered her on condition of her keeping 


the knowledge of her position and even her 
existence from Mrs. Calverley. Now, part 
of our programme must be held to, and 
part abandoned.” 

“ It is our duty, I imagine, to break to 
her what has occurred,” said Martin. 

‘ And to do so without a day’s delay,” 
said Humphrey. “ That is necessary for our 
own sake as wellas for hers. I did my best 
toimpress upon her the inadvisabilty of her 
going to the house in the City; but as each 
day passes and no news is heard of him 
whom she awaits, her anxiety will increase 
more and more, and there is no knowing 
what rash step she may take.” 

“ Of course, if she went to Mincing-lane 

» would learn at once that no Mr. Clax- 
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ton was known there, 
verley was dead. Putting these two facts | 
together she would at once understand 
what had occurred.” 

“* Ay, and she would not be long in rea- 
lising her own position, poor thing ; for of 
course she would hear of Mrs. Calverley, 
and then nothing could be kept from her. 
No, to such a woman the horrible truth 
blurted out in that way might prove fatal, 
and though to die might possibly be the best | 
thing that could happen to her, we must | 
do our best to prevent any such calamity. 
The truth must be told to her, but it must | 
be told kindly and gently, and it must be | 
pointed out to her that as she has sinned | 
unwittingly, she will not be condemned.” | 





“Ts she to be told that?” cried Martin | 
Gurwood. “If whoever breaks the news | 
to her talks to her after that fashion, he | 
will be right if he is alluding to the Divine | 
mercy, but can he say the same to the | 
world? Will not the world condemn her, | 
point at her the finger of scorn, bid her not | 
darken its respectable doors? Will not | 
women priding themselves on their good- | 
ness and their charity take delight in hunt- | 
ing her down, and withdrawing themselves 


from the contamination of her presence ? 


Will she not henceforth, and for the rest of 
her life, lie under a ban, be kept apart, sent | 
to Coventry, have to perform social qua- | 
rantine, and to keep the Yellow Flag flying | 
to warn all who approach her of the danger 
they run ?” 

Humphrey Statham looked at his com- | 


panion with surprise. He had never seen 
him so animated before. ‘ You are right,” 
he said. “‘ Heaven help her! it is the penalty | 
which she will have to pay for this man’s 
sin, in which no one will believe that she | 
did not participate. There are thousands 
who will be ready to speak pityingly of | 
him, while their hearts will be closed : against | 
her! Such is the justice of the world !” | 

“ Tt must be our task, provided all that | 
you imagine turns out to be true,” said | 
Martin, “to endeavour to alleviate her | 
ace l as much as possible.” 

* As a relative of the dead man who has | 
worked this wrong, and as a clergyman, 
your influence and example can do her 
more good than those of any other person. 
xcept, perhaps, Mrs. Ci alverley,” 
Statham, after a pause, “ who, I hope, for 
more reasons than one, will never know 
anything of Mrs. — Mrs. Claxton’s ex- | 
istence.” 

** All that I can do, I will do most ear- 
nestly,” said Martin. 


added | 


and that Mr. Cal- | 


| yet, 


“ You must do something more, Martin 
Gurwood,” said Humphrey, “ you must go 
to Hendon to-morrow and break the news 
to this poor creature.” 

“T!” cried Martin Gurwood; 
impossible—I 

“You, and no one else,” said Humphrey. 
“Tn the first place you are more accus- 
tomed than I am to such scenes, deeply pain- 
ful, I grant, as that which will ensue. It is 
fitting that the words which you will have 
to say to her should come from the mouth 


“it is 


| of a man like you, a servant of God, keep- 


ing himself unspotted from the world, 
rather than from any of us who are living 
this driving, tearing, work-a-day life.” 

Martin ‘Gurwood was silent for a few 
moments, his eyes fixed on the ground, 
then he said with a shudder, “I cannot do 
it. I feel I cannot do it.” 

“Oh, yes, you can, and you will,” said 
Humphrey, touching him kindly on the 
shoulder. 

“* Shall I have to tell her—all ?” 

“The all is unfortunately simple enough. 
You will have to tell her that so far as she 
was concerned the life of this man who has 


| just passed away was a fraud and a pre- 


tence; that his name was not Claxton, but 
Calverley; that he was not her husband, for 
at the very time when he, as she thought, 
made her his wife, he was married to 
another woman. You will have to expose 
all his baseness and his treachery—and 
you will find that she will speak pity- 
ingly of him, and forgive him, as women 
always do forgive those who ruin them 


body and soul!” 


“You think they do ?” said Martin Gur- 


| wood, looking at him earnestly. 


“TI know it,” said Statham, “ but that 
it neither here nor there. You must under- 
take this duty, Martin, for it lies‘more in 
your province than in mine. If my ori- 
ginal notion had proved correct, I could 
have assumed the requisite amount of stern- 
ness, and should have done very well, but 
as matters stand at present I should be 
quite out of my element. It is meant for 
you, Martin, and you must do it.” 

“T will do my best,” said Martin, 
“though I shudder at the task, and greatly 


| fear my own powers in being able to carry 


it through. Am I to say anything about 


| the annuity, as we settled before ?” 


“No, I think not,” said Humphrey 
Statham, promptly; “ that is a part of tlie 
affair which need not be touched on just 
and when it comes to the front I had 
better take itin hand. Notthat you would 
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not deal with it with perfect : ddlleas y, but 
it requires a little infusion of business, 
which is more in my way. You are per- | 


fectly certain you are right in what you | 


No | 


told me the other day about the will ? 


mention of any one who could possibly be | 


this lady, whom we know as Mrs. Clax- 
ton ?” 

‘None. Every person named in the will 
is known to me or to my mother.” 

“ Have you been through Mr. Calverley’s 
private papers ?” 

“T have gone through 
they were not numerous, 
methodically arranged.” 

“And you have found nothing suspicious 
in them, no memorandum mé vking provision 
for any one? 

“Nothing of the kind. But last night 
Mr. Jeffreys brought up to me the banker’s 
pass-book of the firm, and I noticed that 
about four months ago a sum of two 
thousand pounds was transferred from the 
business account to Mr. Calverley’s private 
account, and I thought that was remark- 
able.”’ 

“Tt was, and to have noticed it does you | 
eredit. I had no idea you had so much | 
business discrimination.” 

You have not heard all,”’ said Martin. 
“On my pointing this out to Mr. Jefireys, 
of course without hinting what idea had 
struck me, he told me that three or four 
years ago, he could not recollect the exact 
date oft. hand, a very much larger sum, ten 
thousand pounds, in fact, had been trans- 
ferred from one account to the other in the 
same way.” 

«Then it seems pretty clear to me,” said 
Humphrey Statham, “that we shall not 
have to tax our inventive faculties, or to 
bewilder Mr. Jeffreys with any mysterious 
story for the purpose of furnishing Mrs. 
Claxton with proper means of support.’ 

‘You. imagine this money was devoted 
to her service ?”? asked Martin. 

“T have very little doubt about it. The 
ten thousand pounds were no doubt set 
aside and invested in some safe concern, 
yielding a moderate rate of interest, say 
five or six per cent, and settled upon her. 
From this she would have a decent yearly 
income, more than enough, if I may judge 
from what I saw of her yesterday, to keep 
her in comfort. I don’t know what the two 
thousand pounds transferred rece ntly can 
have been for, unless it was that Mr. Cal- 


most of them; 
and were very 


verley found his health begiuning to fail, and 


des sired to make a larger provision for her. 
‘Might not this second sum have been 


given as a bribe to some one?” pore" 
Martin, ‘ ‘for the sake of buying some- 
body’s silence—some one who had dis- 
covered what was going on, and threatened 
to reveal it ?’ 

* Most assuredly it might,” said Statham, 
in astonishment, “and it is by no means 
| unlike ‘ly that it was applied in that manner. 
|I am amazed, Martin, at your fertility of 

resource ; I had no idea that you had so 
much acquaintance with human nature.” 
“In any case, then,” said Martin Gur- 
wood, ignoring the latter portion of his com- 
panion’s speech, “it wiil not be necessary 
| for me to touch upon the question of money 
in my interview with Mrs. Claxton.”’ 
| “Certainly not,” said Humphrey, “ be- 
| yond broadly hinting, if you find it ne- 
| cessary, that she will be properly cared for. 
But my own feeling is, that she will be far 
too much overwhelmed to think of anything 
beyond the loss she has sustained, and her 
present misery.” 

“You do not under-state the unpleasant- 
ness and the difficulty of the mission you 
have proposed for me,” said Martin, with a 
he rag 

“T do not over-state it, my dear Gur- 
wood, believe me,” said Statham. And 
all I can do now is to wish you God-specd 
| in it.” 


When Martin Gurwood returned to Great 
Walpole-street that afternoon, he found that 
Mr. Jeffreys had been sent for by Mrs. 
Calverley, and was already installed in the 
dining-room, with various books and docu- 
ments, which he was submitting to the 
widow. Madame Du Tertre sat at her 
friend’s right hand, taking notes of such 
| practical business suggestions as occurred 
| to Mrs. Calverley, and of the replies to such 
| inquiries as she herself thought fit to make. 
| To Martin’s great relief the banker’s pass- 
book, which he had seen on the previous 
evening, was not amongst those produced. 
|} Mrs. Calverley somewhat con- 

fused at her son’s entrance. “1 asked Mr. 

Je ffreys to bring these books up here, 

Martin,”’ she s: aid, 
for me to go to the City 
wanted to have a neral 
matters stood.” 
“You did 
| mother,”’ said 
| himself intoachair. His conversation with 
Statham, the story he had heard, and tlic 
task he had undertaken, were all fresh in 
his mind, and he could not concentrate his 
attention on anything else. 





looked 


‘as it was impoasib| le 
just yet, and | 
of 


ge 1uca how 


perfectly cht, my dear | 
Martin, absently, throwing 
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“You seem fatigued, Monsieur Martin,” 
said Pauline, eying him closely ; “ the worry 
of the last few days has been too much for 
you.” 


“Ttis not that, Madame Du Tertre,” said 
Martin, rousing himself; “the fact is I 


have been engaged in the City all day, and | 


that always tires me.”’ 

“In the City !”” repeated Pauline. ‘ Ma- 
dame asked Monsieur Jeffreys, and he told 
us you had not been there.” 

“Not to Mincing-lane. 
gagement of my own in 
has occupied me all day.” 


I had an en- 
the City, which 


“Ah! and you found that very fatigu- | 


ing? The roar and the noise of London, 
the crowded streets, the want of fresh air, 
all this must be very unpleasant tu you, 
Monsicur Martin. You will be glad to get 


back to your quiet, your country, and your | 


—what you call—parish.”’ 

“T shall not be able to return there for 
some little time yet, I fear,” said Martin; 
**T have a great deal yet to do in London.” 


“T should like you to go through some | 

Mr. | 

Jeffreys can leave them here, and can come | 
a >’ 


of these books with me to-morrow. 


” 


up to-morrow, and—— 
*“ Not to-morrow, mother,” said Martin. 


“ T have an engagement of importance which | 
| luxurious competence, which entitles me 


will occupy me the whole day.” 
Mrs. Calverley looked displeased. “ 
is much better not to postpone these mat- 


ters,”’ she said. 


But Martin Gurwood answered shortly, 


“Tt cannot be to-morrow, mother; the ap- 
pointment which I have made must be 
kept.” And as he looked up the tell-tale 
colour came again to his cheeks as he saw 
Madame Du Tertre’s eyes eagerly fastened 
on him. 

** An appointment which must be kept,” 

d i l St x Pp » 


muttered Pauline to herself, as she locked | 


her chamber door for the night. “I was 
right, then! This man has been away all 
day, engaged on some business which he 
does not name! He has an appointment 
for to-morrow, about the nature of which 
he is also silent. I am convinced that he 
is keeping something secret, and have an 
inexplicable feeling that that somethi: 
has to do with me. Mrs. Calverley 
have to pass her day in solitude to-morrow, 
for I, too, have an appointment which I 
must keep, and when Monsieur Martin has 
an interview with his friend, | shall not be 
far away. 


dear 
She 


Madame Du Tertre was with her 
friend very early the next morning. 


RAR ROT 


}on this subject. 


IND. 
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had rec ived a le tter, she said, from a poor 
cousin of hers who, helpless and friendless, 
had arrived in London the previous evening. 
Pauline must go to her at once, but would 
return by dinner-time. Mrs. Calverley gra- 
ciously gave her consent to this proceed- 
ing, and Pauline took her leave. 

after breakfast Martin Gurwood 
issned from the house, and hailing the 
driver of a hansom cab, which was just 
coming out from the adjacent mews, fresh 
for its day’s work, stepped lightly into the 
vehicle, and was driven off. Immediately 
afterwards, a lady, wearing a large black 
cloth cloak and hat, with a thick veil, called 
the next hansom that appeared and bade its 
driver keep the other cab, now some dis- 
tance ahead, in view. 

An ostler, who was passing by, witha 
bit of straw in his mouth, and an empty 
sack thrown over his shoulders, heard the 
direction given and grinned cynically. 

“The old game! Always a woman for 
that sort of caper !” he muttered to himself 
as he disappeared down the mews. 


“ 
spoon 





BOWLES, THE WAITER. 


IT am often amazed—TI have retired on a 


to enjoy such feelings, and have the recital 
of such attended to with respectful in- 


| terest—I am often amazed, I say, at the 


common plans suggested in every-day con- 
versation for acquiring knowledge of life, 
philosophy, getting through the world, and 
the rest of it. We hear of schooling, uni- 
versities, foreign travel, Australia, and the 
bush. I have heard arguments by the hour 
I have seen the same 
question discussed in that great engine of 
the press, which, as it truly states, has the 
largest circulation in the world, and is read 
from the risine to the setting of the sun. 
Yet one and all persistently overlook the 
ereat school for learning life, philosophy, 
and manners, which, to use a vulgarism, 
was lying under their very noses. I allude 
to WAITERING that honourable, intellectual 
calling by which I raised myself to ease and 
competence, finally letting a whole house 
out in apartments toan opulent connexion, 
but refusing all retaining briefs in my old 
business. ‘The strain on the mind | now 
find too much. Iam fairly entitled to a sort 


| of judicial ease, and what, in the profes- 


sion, is considered equivalent to a seat on 
| b »} = I . ld — am ] 

the beneh. For would pray you to ob- 
serve the distinction here, the confounding 
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which often does injustice to a superior 
body of men. Waitering must be viewed 
apart from butlerising, the woolsack of the 
latter being the public-house. We look 
for a retreat where we can put to profit 
the manners acquired by the opportunities 
and practice afforded by the exercise of our 
profession, and can offer to those who favour 
our apartments a finish of attendance as 
can only be attained by years of proferring 
and withdrawing, and of quietly ascertain- 
ing the wishes of human nature. A house 
newly reddened, glistening with plate-glass 
from top to bottom, with clean muslin cur- 
tains, gasaliers everywhere, to be tenanted 
on the drawing-room floor by modest country 
families come to town for weddings or balls, 
on the parlour floor by a per manent gentle- 
man with a club, is the honourable retire- 
ment to which we look. 

There are vulgar people who suppose 
that we have something in common with 
greengrocers, and I have noticed that where 
entertainments are given in novels, gentle- 
men following this trade are invariably 
had in from round the corner. There is 
an ignorance, as well as a narrowness, 
in this view that is surprising. 
say that, because mere supernumeraries, 
like the coachman or stable-boy, with the 
flavour of their mode of life strong upon 
them, are had in, that such creatures really 
wait, instead of stumbling and bungling 
about theroom. At rustic feasts, or where 
there is a dearth of professional hands, I see 
no objection to having in a dealer in market 
stuff to assist. But it speaks ill for the acu- 
men of those who broach such idle talk, that 
they cannot distinguish between skill, train- 
ing, and even genius, and the coarse work- 
It proves that such, 


mauship of ignorance. 
I fear, only care, swine-like, for the grati- 
fication of their appetites, regardless of how 


they are served. Others, no doubt, are 
merely thoughtless, and repeat what they 
hear. 
than this as tothe greengrocer; he attends, 
but does not wait. 

Again; talk of the statesman, the man 
who knows the world, and is full of stories ! 
Why, it is amongst us that there is to be 
found the real statesman who knows the 
world. Day after day we see all the vices 
and meannesses of our common nature un- 
rolled before us as on a map, and with the 
most amazing candour, for no one appears 
to credit us with even common intelligence, 
and we are minded about as little as if we 
were without eyes or ears. F requently, as I 
have held the entrée forward, stooping my 








But there is no greater popular error | 





| ing. 


As well | 


head wall down, between a lady oll gentle- 
man, the latter has not cared to lower his 
voice as he proceeded with his scandal 
about a lady of high honour round whose 
table I had travelled many times, only a 
few evenings before. Yet what a compli- 
ment was here implied. Look at the grave 
manners, at the trained expression of face, 
that shows neither joy, sorrow, interest, nor 
hilarity ; look at the self-possession, the 
spirit of organisation, the forecasting, the 
aplomb, and own that there are few walks 
in life where such valuable virtues are de- 
veloped. I am speaking of the average 
member of our bar—but the leaders are 
remarkable men indeed. Some, I can assure 
you, develop at our state dinners precisely 
the same qualities that would win them 
distinction in the field, or enable them to 
manage the House of Commons. There are, 
say, thirty people to be served at one of 
these state dinners, yet the true artist will 
prefer to have but a small force, trusty 
soldiers, on whom he can rely; he knows 
he would only be embarrassed by a crowd 
of volunteers, ill-disciplined, though will- 
Everything must be ready in advance, 


and, as I have heard House of Com- 


| mons speaker say, though he did not think 


| liverine 


jostling, shouldering, a 





that the person who was filling his glass was 
treasuring up the remark, that while de- 
sentence you must be con- 
structing the next, so the chief of our de- 
partment must be all in anticipation, and, 
while one course is being happily carried 
through, must be looking to the next. 
There must be no noise, none of that 
nd clattering which 
lor 


other 


one 


betrays wretched fourth-class work. 
it is @ curious fact that what in 
departments is accepted as a mark of good 
execution, to a judge of waitering, a 
€ inferior work absolutely disgust- 
heartiness and eagerness to 
do Such exhibited by the 
coachman, and amateurs of that sort, to 
whom I have already scornfully alluded. 
As for the greengrocer before mentioned, 
words cannot portray how execrable he is in 
every point of view, for the worst vices of 
the other class, in his instance, are accom- 
panied by a self-sufficiency which tempts 
one to fold one’s hands and look on in 
despair. 

I am not ashamed, though now enjoying 
comparative opulence, to turn back to a 
beginning which I may call humble. All 
will remember the late Mr. Bosh, Q.C., who 
was famous for his dinners, wines, cheerful 
manners, and good things, both of speech 


is, 
sign of 
ing—namely, 
lo the work. 


is 
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and table; as well as for his defence of | 
notorious criminals. It was at his house, 
[ may say, that I made my studies, and 
a most improving school it was. It is 
seldom, indeed, that young beginners are 
so favoured. I was then a mere stripling, 
comparatively ignorant, with a heavy touch 
and elephantine tread, and with nothing to 
suit me for my profession but a burning 
desire to excel in it. Some of our con- 
nexions were high in the profession, but 
pronounced unhesitatingly that I had no 
gifts that way; but that I had the true in- 
stinct, the issue proved. It was reserved 
for Waddy, who was one of the leaders— 
attending at Court, Sutherland House, and 
such places—to secure for me the opening, 
which the dulness or indifference of my 
prejudiced relatives denied to me. This 
man, who was utterly unspoiled by his 
position, and never affected to draw a line 
between himself and his brethren, making 
it a point to accept engagements of even 
a poor character at suburban houses, on 
principle, so that it should not be given 
out that he was taking airs—it was Waddy, 
I say, who first prophesied the rise there 
was before me. He often afterwards spoke 
of the circumstance, and I shall not, I hope, 
be thought wanting in modesty by men- 
tioning it, as it will be profitable for young 
beginners by way of lesson. 

It occurred at one of the modest suburban 
places, where Waddy attended on principle, 
as before stated. It was near the close of 
dinner, when cheese and port wine went 
round, and I was attending my chief with a 
tray of wine-glasses. Through some acci- 
dent, on turning suddenly, Waddy’s elbow 
struck one of the frail port wine-glasses, 
tilting it over and deluging a lady’s dress. 
Waddy carried it off as if it were part of his 
ceremonial, like the Scotch fashion of drink- 
ing a toast. But when the feast was over 
and the guests had gone, the lady of the 
house attacked me with great ferocity for 
my boorishness, declaring, | should never be 
hadin again. I was tempted to justify my- 
self, but an instinct of sagacity restrained 
me. The next day, when my senior came 
to receive the half-sovereign due upon his 
brief, the lady broke out in contemptuous 
abuse of his staff - officer, when Waddy 
awed her by avowing contemptuously that 
he was responsible. The truth was, he 
added, that such things ought never to 
happen, and never did happen, at the houses 
of gentlemen where a liberal spirit pre- 
vailed; but where fuss and flurry, and, 
above all, a want of confidence was present, | 





such accidents followed as a matter of 
course. He hinted that a few more such 
scenes would corrupt his style. 

Waddy was pleased to declare that I was 
the only gentleman present in the place, 
that my taking the blame on myself was 
“worthy of the Guards at Waterloo,” in 
which corps, and on which occasion, a re- 
lation of his own had figured. From that 
hour he was my fast friend and patron. 
Like a great barrister with a favourite 
junior, he would get me introduced into all 
his heavy cases. Under such patronage | 
rose almost at once into first-class busi- 
ness, working with him at the best houses, 
and, what was very welcome, going down 
special with him to the country for a week 
ata time to a shooting party, or a “ coming 
of age.” The “fill your house’’ parties, 
which lasted, perhaps, a fortnight, were 
the holidays most popular with the pro- 
fession. Although the work was hard, 
and we had no sooner “cleared away” 
than we had to “lay” again, still there 
was gaiety, and much pleasant society 
below, agreeable ladies’-ladies, pleasant 
valets, who had acquired polish and know- 
ledge of the world by travelling over it 
with their masters, and whose company 
was pleasant. Iam bound to say, too, that 
the regular official of the house honour- 
ably dealt with us as guests, more or 
less, and had too much delicacy to make 
us execute heavy tasks. They seemed to 
rely on us chiefly for the finer touches and 
ornamental work. The butler, at such 
places, if the family have a town mansion, 
is always found to be a superior man, who 
in a higher station would have made an ex- 
cellent director of an office, or even magis- 
trate. The popular ideas about those men, 
the descriptions in novels, or plays, which 
shows them secretly taking the port, &c., 
are all wrong and false. They are above 
all that, and do not care for it. Many of 
them, I am proud to say, have graduated at 
our university; I mean, have done years 
of what we call “grinding” at our work. 
This is what gives them that Robert Peel 
manner, that calm portliness which inspires 
confidence, and is so different from the 
comparative flippancy of an ordinary foot- 
man. Indeed, there is really no such 
school of discipline in the world as waiter- 
ing. And after this people talk of the 
greengrocer ! 

Greengrocer, indeed! I could give in- 
stances by the hour of the degradation, 
the dead loss, the burlesque introduced into 
any entertainment by these impostors. Yet 
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I am man of the world enough to admit 


that they have a strong hold on human | 
nature, for so long as cheese-paring, and | 


scraping, and pretence have their place in 
the mean corner-cupboards, as I may call it, 
of character, so long will the greengrocer 
waiter be in demand—in certain circles, of 
course. The people who give chcap poison- 
ous wines, and who make the persons they 
employ go through the cheat of saying, 
‘“*Champagne, hock, port !’’ (I have often 


been tempted to add, “at two-and-six the | 
bottle !”"); who have messes from the pas- | 
try-cook’s which they call vol-au-vents and | 
mayonnaises, are exactly the class who | 
Having impos- | 


have the greengrocers. 
tures of dishes, you may as well have im- 
postors to hand them round. As I have 
heard gentlemen of eminence make the re- 
mark at table, “ Great is truth, and it will 
prevail,” so I have seen the remark come 
out in practice in the most singular way. 


Those who, in spite of respectful warn- | 
ing, will have in the favourite greengrocer, | 
are almost invariably put to shame and | 


I think 


disgrace before the night is over. 


I should be doing a service by putting on | 


record here one remarkable instance of a 
party being thus hoisted by their own 
petard, the latter instrument of war being 
in this case represented by the green- 
grocer. 

Waddy being one evening hastily sum- 
moned to a nobleman’s, sent for me, and 
begged me to undertake a “light dinner,” 
with a ball and supper, at another house, 
in his place. The light dinner was in the 
Camberwell direction, at Number Five, 
Matilda Villas. The owners of Number 
Five were Mr. and Mrs. E. Piper John- 
son, parties who were, as I discovered, 
particular about the E being never left out 
on their cards or the direction. 
looked third-class rather; but I knew that 
Waddy refused to recognise distinctions of 


the kind, and where there had been a suit- | 


able introduction, I can assure you went 


through his duties as conscientiously as | 


though he were performing at the very best 
house in London. The Matilda Villas were 
just what you might have expected: a row 
of boxes, with a bit of a garden, and walk, 
and railing. I was met in the hall by E. 
Piper Johnson himself, in a sort of dress- 
ing gown, with an excited face, and bear- 
ing a cloth in his hand! 
volumes. 


bring down the sperm candles,”’ and some 
of the children were carrying up and down 


! . . 
| bits of furniture. 


This | 


That spoke | 
I heard Mrs. E. Piper Johnson | 


screaming over the stairs for some one “ to | 


All this spoke more 
volumes. I know this sort of thing at the 
first glance: it means cheapness, nastiness, 
pretence, make-believe, and forfeiture of 
self-respect. I was not in the least sur- 
| prised when E. Piper Johnson said to me, 
loftily, “ You will, of course, have assist- 
ance, as Cowmcadow will be here in a few 
minutes.” 

Cowmeadow was the greengrocer. 

“Might I ask,” I said, “of how many 
parties will the party consist ?”’ 

“Of ten,” he replied, consequentially. 

“ Well, then,” I said, ‘‘ we could do far 
better without Mr. Cowmeadow ; it will be 
a great extra exertion for me, still I should 
prefer doing it all myself.” 
| “Out of the question,” he said, with a 
| lofty smile. “I could not disgrace the 

thing by having a single waiter.” 
| “It will be better done,” I said, “ believe 
| me, by having only a single attendant.” 

“Nonsense,” he said, “ we always have 
Cowmeadow. He goes to the best houses. 
In fact, he is next to being my butler— 
you understand ?” 

I took this to mean that at Number 
Two, Matilda Villas, and at Number Nine, 
this greengrocer was patronised by the 
doctor and clergyman, and that 1 was 
expected to assist him, not he me. Here 
was mere speaking of volumes, but I 
spoke not a word myself. In a few 
minutes Cowmeadow arrived, a tall, red- 
faced fellow, with greengrocer written 
on every part of his person. His manner 
to me was inexpressibly free and familiar. 
He said this was a disappointment about 
Mr. Waddy, but he supposed he and I 
would “ hact” very well together. E. Piper 
| Johnson came, and in a solemn way said 
| he hoped we would be most particular to 
make things go off well, that there would 
be no mistakes or delays. 

“ Oh, we'll take care of that, Mr. Johnson. 
You leave it all to hus.” 

I said not a word. 

“Oh yes, Cowmeadow, that’s all very 
well, you know. But there is a great deal 
| depending on this, and you must be most 
| particular; Mr. and Mrs. Byles, of the 

Bank, are coming, and I wouldn’t for fifty 
| pounds anything was wrong. Mr. Byles 
| goes out into the best society, and I request 
| everything will be attended to, and I am 
|sure there can be no excuse with two 
waiters.” 

I could have corrected him—one and a 
greengrocer—but I still said nothing. I 
| knew Mr. Byles of the Bank very well, 
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having handed him entrées many a time 
at the great state dinners; and during 
the day I made out readily enough, not 
by pumping the maids as greengrocers 
would do, but simply by listening to what 


| had to agree. 


| must come to an end. 


was said openly before me, that E. Piper | 
Johnston had got a sort of half promise of | 


a place in the Bank. 
As for Cowmeadow, I never met such 
a combination of ignorance and self-suffi- 
= ’ ‘ . 
ciency. That he knew nothing, absolutely 
nothing, save perhaps how to carry in aleg 
of mutton, may be conceived ; but his vul- 


| once took another tone, 


garity of style was almost incredible. When, | 


after a short absence, 


I found he had | 


twisted the napkins into some ridiculous | 


shapes that would have only done for a 


pantomime, and that he was making idiotic | 


arrangements with the knives and forks, 
and doing it all with great pride, as if it 
were something artistic, I went straight to 
the owner of the house. I told him all 
the facts. I hinted that I would speak to 
him as one man of the world to another— 
though, as I need scarcely tell you, I 


knew well enough he was nothing of the 
kind. As he was having Mr. Byles and | 
lady, and as the object was to give satisfac- 
tion to those parties, I conveyed that things 


Cowmeadow was called up, 
and after some time came down, puffing 
his cheeks, and saying, “ Very well. This 
To be told at that 
time of day that he didn’t know his busi- 
ness! But we should see.” 

But being now officially recognised, I at 
and assuming a 
firm and haughty air of command, pro- 
ceeded to level the ridiculous Chinese 
puzzles he had been constructing, and re- 
laid the table according to true prin- 
ciples. Of course he and they thought 
everything was spoiled, having uneducated 
eyes, but I remained firm. The wine was 
of course their concern; but I had dis- 
charged my duty, and my conscience was 
free. All the while the greengrocer was 
not of the slightest use; everything he had 
done I was forced to undo. He stood there, 
gaping and puffing, occasionally rendering 
assistance by putting everything in the 
wrong place. I saw at once, too, that 
he was what we callin the profession “a 
blower”—a sure sign of a low-class work- 
man; I mean one of those creatures who, 
as they offer a dish “ blow” on the guest’s 


| cheek, and who are especially disagreeable 


were not being done in a way that would | 


exactly give satisfaction. 
was appointed as my coadjutor would, 
in every detail, jar upon Mr. Byles, 
and the end in view would inevitably be 
defeated. 
knew he would, and asked 
dictate as to his arrangements. 
know who he was? 
had noticed from the labels of recently 


did I dare 
Did I 


The person who | 


He grew red and angry, as I | 


| unobtrusive elegance I had thrown 


to ladies. Bunter and the great cooks and 
confectioners always look to this depart- 
ment of breath, and never employ any 
afflicted with this complaint. By the hour 
of dinner the rede and tasteless hosts, I 
could see, had to admit the presence of 
taste, and seemed astonished at the quiet, 
over 


| the poor materials I had to work with. 


I went on—that I | 


arrived bottles that the wines were from a | 
well-known house, more distinguished for | 
the energy of its advertisements than for | 


the quality of its liquor. 
of Mr. Byles to say that if such were set 
before him, the offence would never be for- 
given. This of course I suggested merely 
in a general way, and it was entirely a 
matter for his private consideration ; but as 
for co-operating with the person who was 


at that moment twisting the napkins into | 


shapes fit only to be exhibited at - the 
Chamber of Horrors, and places of the 
kind, that concerned my own self-respect. 


Firmly and distinctly I required that our | 
relations should be changed, or I would ask | 
| in 


leave to resign, engaging to send within half 
an hour a substitute who had no scruples, 
and was accustomed to work of the kind. 
He sputtered, grew red again; but, after a 
consultation with Mrs. E. Piper Johnson, 


I knew enough | 


| of the bandits at Richardson’s 


| nothing of these things. 


| only the widow of a Scotch major. 


At seven o’clock the guests began to 
arrive, and I and the greengrocer were at 
our posts. I put him to the door, but even 
for that department he was hardly qualified. 
But his costume! A high-collared, short- 
waisted coat, a shrunk white waistcoat, 
cravat of enormous size and cloudy hue, 
and white thread gloves that reminded me 
show. It 
almost made me shudder. My own cos- 
tume was, of course, simply that of 
private gentleman. It puzzled them, and 
I fancy the *y preferred the coarse theatrical 
display of the other; but they understood 
Cowmeadow, I 
could see, was subdued and nervous, for I 
did not speak much, but fixed a cold eye 
onhim. I announced Mr. and Mrs. Byles 
my best, quiet, grave style; Doctor 
Trumper, the vicar; Captain and Mrs. 
Blucher, and Miss ditto, and Lady M‘Cul- 
loch, whom I very soon ascertained to be 


I wish 
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I could describe the solemn grandeur and | 
importance of E. Piper Johnson and lady, | 
as he received these great people—their | 
trembling pride and delight, the excited | 
|alarm, and I had to come to his rescue. 


way in which he said, “Now dinner, 
Bowles !” as if I were the old family butler. 
All below I saw depended on me; nothing 


coherent was to be expected from the “ had | 
in” cook, the loaned scullion from next door | 


to “wash up,” and the hired greengrocer 


—the latter literally incapable under my | 


cold eye. At the last minute I said to him 


quietly, “ You will make a mess of this, | 
© len . . . 
if there were a fly floating in it, and then 


1 can see, and your only chance is to take 
your time and orders from me—mind.” 
He was pushing and bustling about, taking 
up dishes and putting them down. “ Leave 
those,” I said, firmly; “you will smash 
something before the night is over.” “ Yes; 
do, Mr. Cowmeadow,” said the regular 
cook of the house. 
their eyes ! 

They were now coming down. Mr. E. 
Piper Johnson and Mrs. Byles in front ; 
Mrs. E. 
bringing up the rear. 
below, the greengrocer looking like a bad 
parish beadle. I looked, I know, like a 
gentleman who had just stopped to see a 
procession pass, with an air of quiet self- 


possession that contrasted with the vulgar | 
importance of my miserable subordinate. 
Yet not one of the party but saw who was | 


the guiding spirit of the night. 
gan the business. 
was inconceivable. I had to see to every- 
thing—kitchen, hall, and dining-room. The 


wretched greengrocer was “off his head”? | 
from the first moment ; now dragging away | 


plates before their time; offering things 


here, there, and everywhere, and blowing | 
I was | 
busy trying to repair his blunders, I could | 
have blushed, as I heard his coarse voice in | 


When 


all the time like a walrus. 


altercation with the maid outside the door ; 


and I never felt such complete degradation | 


as when, after hearing something like a 
scuffle, I passed out and found the wretched 
creature struggling with the deputy cook 


fora dish! Both appealed to me; it was 


to be brought in—it was not to be brought | 


in. Shocked inexpressibly, I ordered the 
scullion below, merely fixing him with my 
eye, under which he quailed. But Cow- 
meadow was beyond decency. 

I found I must do everything, unless a 
sheer breakdown was to be expected, and 
the moment was now come to heip round 
the wine. Cowmeadow insisted on under- 
taking this duty, and was weak cuough to 


He had sunk even in | 
| ing up with the ice-pudding, which he had 


Piper Johnson and Mr. Byles 
We stood to arms 


Then be- | 
The work I had to do| 


| a row of choice bins. 


fancy he might be equal to such an ele- 
mentary business. Yet there he was, ac- 
tively struggling with the cork, allowing 
it to “fizz” and burst, holding the flask in 


Then his style — “‘Champeene, sir, Mr. 
Byles !” 
was some real Johnsberg from the cellars 
of the Austrian ambassador himself, thongh 
there, there would be no more noise than 
if it were a glass of dry sherry. What 
I had predicted cameabout. Mr. Byles gave 
one sip, looked down into his glass as 


in a loud coarse voice, as if it 


deliberately put it away from him. When 
it next came round he said with a testy 
voice, “ No, give me a glass of sherry!” 
What would it be when he came to the 
claret furnished from the same famous bins ? 

I own I lostall patience, when, just after 
wild-duck time, I met Cowmeadow hurry- 


forced the cook to turn out in spite of all 
protests. Of course he insisted on carry- 
ing and helping the shape of jelly, which 
he caused to reel and nearly totter off the 
dish, and which he attempted to catch 
with his clumsy fingers; and, of course, 
when helping it he allowed some to escape 
from the spoon and leap down between 
Mrs. Byles and her neighbour. But why 
linger on these humiliating scenes? I can 
only reflect with pride on my fortitude, self- 
possession, and training, which repaired 
and glossed over all mistakes, and kept 
everything together in some shape. As 
for the celebrated claret, at three shillings 
a bottle, I felt for the wretched guests, 
and had gloomy presentiments as to their 
probable condition next day. Mr. Byles, 
a good judge, as I have intimated, after the 
first sip persistently declined, saying again, 
“* Give me a glass of sherry.” It was a bit 
of comedy to hear E. Piper Johnson flourish- 
ing his meagre drink. “ Pass the claret. 
You are stopping the claret, Trumper. No 
more claret? Do let us have up some 
more!” as if there was a cellar below with 
They knew no better, 
poor grovellers, and drank it. 

Cowmeadow, when all was over, began 
to assume a revolting self-sufficiency, and 
said, “we had got through very well!” 
From that day 1 registered a vow never 
more to with a greengrocer, and 
this on principle. I felt a few more such 
trials would corrupt me, and perhaps spoil 
my style for ever. As I had anticipated— 
for I took pains to find out the fact—Mr. 
Byles was furious at the cheap wine, and 
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exerted all his influence to prevent KE. Piper 
Johnson from getting the place. And this 
fact alone supports me through the recol- 
lection of that trying scene. 





FREE, AMONG THE DEAD. 


Here, thy way was set with snares, 
Mid thy harvest sprang the tares, 
Cankers lurked in fairest flowers, 
Nightshade twined in brightest bowers. 
Misconstructions, doubts, and scorns, 
Filled thy every path with thorns; 
Now, the haunting fears are fled. 

Thou art free, among the dead. 


Baffled here thy eagle sight, 

Weakened here thy arm of might, 
Tired here thy upward foot, 

Blighted here thy ripened fruit ; 
Coldness mocked thee—blindness jarred, 
Love was false and friendship hard ; 
Now, the latest sneer is said. 

Thou art free, among the dead. 


Nothing now compels thy heart, 
To the feeble human part, 

Nothing now can sting or fret, 
Nothing now of vague regret. 
Springing free from earthly stains, 
Doubt nor cloud thy soul restrains ; 
Free, where God’s full light is shed, 
Free, my darling, ’mong the dead. 





A PREY TO THE LIONS. 


My cousin, Richard Roe, had come up 
from Cumberlandshire to spend a few days 
in town, and was therefore haling and 
hurrying me from exhibition to exhibition 
He was of a methodical and thrifty turn of 
mind, and was bent upon obtaining as 
much sight-seeing as possible in return for 
his outlay of time and toil. Mine was a 





false position, for whereas he credited me 
with being a thoroughly competent guide | 
to the curiosities and spectacles of London, 
I was, in truth, very inadequately informed | 
on the subject. Though I seemed to be, 
therefore, a sort of steam-tug, towing my 
massive relative hither and thither, I was 
really propelled by him in directions of 
which I knew little, and at a rate of speed 
I was wholly unable to control. For the 
sights of London exist less for its residents 
than for its visitors. But of this fact my 
cousin did not appear to be aware. 

Still, in acknowledgment of the cordial 
hospitalities I had met with during my 
occasional visits to Roe Hall, I had felt 
bound to place myself at the disposal of its 
proprietor, and to wander, or rather to rush, 
with him to and fro, since that was his 
good pleasure, in quest of sights. I trust 
it was sport to him; I know that it was 
to me something very different. 1 forbear to 





catalogue the galleries, exhibitions, and in- 
stitutions we visited; the task would be 
endless. For days I lived in a whirl of 
pictures, sculpture, waxwork, machinery, 
at rest and in motion, stuffed birds, beasts, 
and fishes, raw materials and manufac- 
tured articles, models, preparations in glass 
bottles, specimens in glass cases, natural 
products and artistic achievements, until 
my brain grew giddy and myeyes dim. I 
had, in fact, fallen a prey to the lions of 
London; bound hand and foot, I seemed to 
be bodily handed over to them, and they 
were making very short work of me. Asleep 
or awake, it was all the same ; I was the vic- 
tim of exhibitions. Even in the dead of night 
I found myself starting from my fevered 
couch in obedience to fancied demands for 
the price of admission to this or that show, 
for shillings for catalogues and guide-books, 
for the surrender of my umbrella and over- 
coat. Voices were for ever whispering in 
my ear scientific theories, learned explana- 
tions, profound lectures upon all kinds of 
subjects, while marvels of every sort were 
being forced upon my bewildered gaze ; 
and over all I was conscious of the strident 
tones of my cousin, and the tug of his 
stalwart arm, as he urged me on to re- 
newed efforts, and compelled me to tra- 
verse and explore the galleries, cabinets, 
nooks and corners of yet other valuable and 
interesting institutions. 

I felt that my mental powers were yield- 
ing, and that my consciousness was aban- 
doning me.- At last I hardly knew where 
I was, or what I was doing. I have a 
recollection, however, of sinking in an 
exhausted condition upon a stone bench 
somewhere, and imploring my companion 
mercifully to leave me there awhile, to go 
on his way alone, and, his task concluded, 
to come for me again at a later period of 
the day. This, I think, after a slight re- 
monstrance, he consented to do. 


Rest and peace were permitted me but 


for a few moments. I felt myself touched 
upon the shoulder. A tall, elderly gentle- 
man, with a profuse snowy beard, stood 
before me. In one hand I noticed he car- 
ried a large bunch of keys, in the other 
what looked like a baton of office—it was, 
in truth, as I discovered upon closer in- 
spection, a sheet of paper closely rolled up. 

“You will follow me,” he said, in a 
grave tone, as he bowed to me with an air 
of dignified politeness. 

*“ Another exhibition ?” I moaned, as I 
prepared to obey his bidding, for, indeed, 
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at the moment I felt myself without | 
strength to resist anybody or anything. 

As I rose to follow him I was struck by | 
the curious nature of his attire. It ap- 
peared to be entirely composed of paper, | 
hanging from his shoulders in large loose | 
sheets, partly written on and partly printed, | 
arranged one above the other lke the | 
manifold capes of a cabman’s great-coat. | 
Upon his head he wore a tall, conical, brim- 
less hat, also made of paper of a bluish- | 
white colour. 

“Tt is in some sort an exhibition,”’ he | 
paused to explain, ‘‘ but it differs from all 
other exhibitions. We collect. here in our 
museum, not what is rare, but what is | 
common. Necessarily our institution is on | 
a very large scale, and we are very much 
cramped for room. At the same time we | 
do not demand of our visitors that they 
should curiously examine our collection in | 
detail. A cursory glance is generally 
found sufficient by most people. They are 
content to recognise familiar objects, and 
to pass on. Merely to hurry through our | 
rooms and galleries occupies very con- 
siderable time, however. Still, I should 
state that our institution is generally re- 
garded as of a very interesting character. 
It has been founded out of pure benevo- | 
lence. It is especially commended to the 
favour of authors and readers. Nor is it 
as an exhibition that we claim encourage- 
ment and support. Our institution is also | 
to be viewed as an asylum, a hospital, a 
sanatorium, and a penitentiary. This is 
the Miller Ward, but here you will pro- 
bably not care to linger long.” As he spoke 
he unlocked a large door, and ushered me 
into a spacious chamber, with shelves and 
cabinets neatly arranged against its walls. 
I should mention that I have faithfully 
recorded the purport, if not the precise 
terms, of his speech. 

Still I did not clearly understand the 
nature of the institution I was visiting. 

“You are the curator ?”’ I said, doubt- 
fully. 

“Yes,” he answered, with some hesita- | 
tion; “I may so describe myself. But I 
am also a patient, and, I must confess, a 
prisoner. 

“ And this is—— ?” 

“The Miller Ward, as I said. It is so 
called after Joseph Miller, comedian and 
author, who flourished many years ago. 
We have here a very complete collection, 
not only of the jests of which Miller was 
the unquestionable originator, but also of 
those which, by common consent, have | 


long been ascribed to him. I need not in- 
form you that their number is very great 
indeed, and that it is only by dint of the 


| most careful packing and arrangement that 


we have succeeded in disposing of them in 
a space so limited. The great majority of 
these jests are in a sadly tattered and worn 
condition. You see they have been about 
in the world so long, and have been sub- 
jected to such very severe wear and tear. 
It was really a most charitable act to re- 
ceive and care for them under this roof. 
Sut it was quite time that something was 
done. In a Christian land it could no 
longer be permitted that these aged jokes 
should wander about the country, exposing 
everywhere their poverty and wretched- 
ness, and most painful infirmities. ‘To 
sensitive people they had long been the 
occasion of very acute distress. Some 
few may possibly still be at large; but I 


| am thankful to believe that by far the most 


of them are now here, safely under lock 
and key. Perhaps the inspection of one 
of these forlorn creatures will be quite 


| sufficient for your purpose.” 


He again plied his keys, and forthwith I 


| > . 
found myself gazing upon a venerable and 
| painfully familiar jest, although it really 


bore upon it but the faintest traces of 
humour or comicality. It was shrivelled 
and bent double with age and hard usage, 
and was covered with innumerable lines. 
Upon inspection through a magnifying- 
glass, kindly handed to me by the curator, 
1 discovered that these lines recorded the 
number of times, the occasions when, and 
the names of the persons by whom, the 
poor old jest had been employed. I was 
surprised to find how often the Houses of 
Parliament, and the Courts of Justice, and 
the theatres of England were mentioned in 
this record. Among the names registered 
were some well known to fame, and stand- 
ing high in publicestimation. I mentioned 
the fact to the curator. 

“It is very true,” he said, mournfully. 
“ And I may confess that my own name is 
included in the list. It is owing to my 
own weakness in that and similar respects 
that I am reduced to the humiliating posi- 


tion in which you now find me.” 


“ Bat surely these poor creatures, who 
after all are for the most part inoffensive 
enough, are not always kept in durance 
thus? You let them out sometimes, I sup- 
pose. They must have many friends in the 
world outside who would rejoice to see them 
again; would welcome them, and make 
much of them.” 
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“Too much,” said the curator. “It has | 
been their misfortune that they have been 
made too much of, and that they have had 
too many friends. But they are treated 
here with extreme indulgence. They have 
frequent holidays. It has been found, in. 
deed, that the world cannot altogether dis- 
pense with them. I must add that they 
return to us in a dreadful state—more 
jaded and soiled than ever, and often in 
liquor. They have been to convivial 
meetings. ‘They have associated with 
undergraduates—with students of all pro- 
fessions; they have appeared at the call- 
parties of barristers, at debating societies ; 
in fact, society generally admits them to its 
assemblies. Several have even assured me 
that they have been regaled with tea and 
muffins by popular ministers of various 
denominations. For my part I cannot but 
think that they are over-indulged by the 
institution. A little more severity would 
be better for all concerned.” 

“JT begin to understand,” I observed. 
“This wing of your building was designed 
for the reception of decayed and indigent 
jokes. They were to remain here in peace 
and quiet until they really expired of ex- 
treme old age.” 

“Just so. But they don’t expire. Their 
longevity is quite amazing. ‘The vitality 
of some of these old jokes is beyond belief. 
However exhausted and decrepit they may 
seem, some one or other is sure to discover 
life in them. So long as I can remember 
—and l’ve been here now very many years 
—there has never been a death in the Miller 
Ward. Every now and then an inmate may 
fall seriously ill—even to losing all his 
faculties, such as they are, and becoming 
paralytic and bedridden—but eventually he 
recovers, although he may never again be 
quite the same substantial old joke he once 
was. Still he is able to get about, and drag 
on his poor existence somehow.” 

We quitted the Miller Ward. 

“Whither are you taking me now ?” I 
inquired. The curator was turning the 
lock of another door. 

“This is our collection of Latin quota- 
tions.”’ 

“Thank you,” I said; “I will not 
trouble you. I know them all too well.” 

“ As you please,’’ he answered. “ But 
it is my duty to point out the contents of | 
our museum.’ He had opened the door, | 
but upon my urgent entreaty he was pre- | 

| 








vailed upon to close it again. Something 


of the contents of the apartment I could 
not help seeing. 


There caught my eye: | 








Horresco referens; Quantum mutatus; 
Simplex munditiis; Quorum pars magna 
fui; Monstrum horrendum ; and other too 
familiar acquaintances. On account of some 
of them and their authors I had been 
birched in my youth. I hurried away, the 
curator following me, his paper robes 
flapping and rustling about him as he 
moved along. 

“They are in very fair preservation, all 
things considered,”’ he observed. ‘“ Latin 
quotations are wonderful things for wear- 
ing. To some people they’re always as 
good as new.” 

He led me down a long corridor. “ We 
now approach,” he said, “ what we call our 
Great Gallery of Illustrations and Figures 
of Speech, perhaps the most interesting 
department of our institution. I should 
explain to you, however, that this is some- 
thing in the nature of a loan exhibition, 
after the manner of South Kensington. 
The articles collected are only here tempo- 
rarily, and we are often obliged to part 
with possession of them for a term. It 
thus happens that some of our most pre- 
cious specimens are not at present on view. 
They have been borrowed upon the express 
understanding that they are to be returned 
to us before very long. As you are aware, 
stock figures of speech are greatly in re- 
quest now-a-days, especially during the 
parliamentary session. It was only yes- 
terday that one of the chief ornaments of 
the House of Commons insisted upon car- 
rying away the Stone of Sisyphus to hurl 
ata rival statesman. The Sword of Brennus 
has been borrowed by a popular dramatist, 
who declared that without that weapon he 
found himself unable to repel the assaults 
of his critics; while a well-known journalist 
who came here avowing that he could not 
rest for want of the Bed of Procrustes, was 
of course aliowed to remove that famous 
piece of furniture. There is no help for it; 
but of course, this loan system often injures 
very seriously the worth and completeness 
of our collection. At present it is by no 
means what I could wish it to be. Still, I 
do not doubt you will find much to interest 
you, if only on account of the extreme com- 
monness of everything exhibited.” 

We stood in a vast hall of handsome 
proportions, lighted by means of a Gothic 
lantern in the roof. The light streamed 


down upon the strangest congregation of 


objects, indescribable by reason of their 
number, variety, and incongruity. Now 
the hall and its contents seemed to me to 
wear something the look of a pawnbroker’s 
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shop—now of a waxwork exhibition. Here 
were traces of a zoological museum, there 


of an Indian bazaar, or of an Australian | 


goods store. 

“ On the right,” said the curator, point- 
ing, as he spoke, to the different objects 
with his roll of paper, “on the right you 


will observe the Coffin of Mohammed, still | 


hanging, as you are aware it has long hung, 
between heaven and earth. On the left is 
Mohammed himself, and the well-known 
Mountain towards which, as it will not 
come to him, he is seen to be advancing. 


Here is the eminent German metapbhy- | 


sician and a figure of the camel he evolved 
from the depths of his own internal con- 
sciousness. Next to the German comes 
the popular New Zealander standing upon 
a broken arch of London Bridge contem- 
plating the ruins of St. Paul’s. He has 
been away for some days, and only came 
back this morning. I’ve no doubt he will 
be out again to morrow, for we’re seldom 


able to keep him long, he has so very | 


large a circle of admirers. Here we have 
Philip Drunk, and his inseparable com- 
panion, Philip Sober. Here is Sir Boyle 
Roach’s Bird, in two places at once, and 
here are Sir John Cutler’s Stockings, 
darned entirely. These are greatly ad- 
mired specimens. In this corner you will 
find a curious collection of classical objects 
and figures. You recognise Homer, nod- 
ding of course, and the Caudine Forks. 
Close by you will observe the Gordian 
Knot, Pandora’s Box, the Shirt of Nessus, 
and a choice stock of the mantles of various 
eminent personages; Cesar’s Wife, who 
must not even be suspected; the Bow of 
Apollo, the Cestus of Venus, the Apple of 
Discord, the Cup of Circe, the Foot of Her- 
cules, the Ear of Dionysius, and the Eye 
of Mars. Here is the Cynthia of the Minute, 
here Niobe, all tears, and here the White 
Elephant, a very noble animal. On this 
shelf are some smaller objects, very highly 
prized, however: a Stab in the Dark, a 
Snake in the Grass, and the very celebrated 
Thin End of the Wedge.” 

“Enough,” I cried. “TI’ll see no more. 
For Heaven’s sake let me out!” 

“What!” he said, “you won’t look at 
the Last Ounce that broke the Camel’s 
Back, at the Straw which shows which 
way the Wind Blows, at the Bird in the 
Hand, nor the Eggs in the Bush ?” 

“No,” I answered, rather rudely; “nor 
do I want to hear the Tune of which the 
Old Cow Died.” 

“We have the skin of the cow carefully 





| preserved,” he explained, “and the original 


manuscript of the fatal composition locked 
in a drawer up-stairs. There’s no know- 
ing when it may be wanted. It may even 
prove to be the Music of the Future. But 
I will not detain you longer, though I 
should much like to have shown you the 
Two Birds, and the One Stone that killed 
them ; the Harp that once; the Pierian 
Spring —we keep it in a tank—it’s rather 
unclean from so many dipping their fingers 
in to taste it; and a charming picture of 
the Long Lane that had no Turning, as it 
originally existed—it’s been a good deal 
built on of late years. However, no doubt 
you will pay us another visit, when you can 
more carefully examine the treasures of the 
gallery.” 

I escaped from the great hall of the 
institution with the feelings of one roused 
from a nightmare. We now stood in a 
much smaller room, which looked like a 
library. It was well supplied with books, 
in bindings that seemed rather serviceable 
and enduring, than ornamental. 

“‘ | confess,” said the curator, “ that there 
is nothing here that need detain us long. 
This zalled the Chamber of Familiar 
Similes and Expressions. They are regis- 
tered in alphabetical order. No one can 
have the slightest difficulty in finding the 
one wanted. You will be content, pro- 
bably, with a few examples. Here, then, is 
Black as Night—Clearas Day—Plain asa 
Pikestaff—True as Steel—Quick as Thought 
—Pale as Death—and so on. We also 
collect here, for the use of novelists, the 
most established forms of beginning and 
concluding works of fiction. Here you 
have the favourite opening lines, ‘ The sun 
was slowly sinking in the west;’ ‘ Fifty 
years ago in the county of Blankshire there 
lived,’ and the familiar mention of ‘Two 
horsemen who might have been observed,’ 
&c. And here are the most esteemed con- 
cluding phrases. ‘He vanished—into the 
night.’ ‘The sins, sorrows, trials and 
troubles of Giles Scroggins were over for 
ever,’ and ‘ He raised her from the ground 
—she was dead.’ You are tired, I see, or 
I should like you to visit the other depart- 
ments of the institution. We have what 
we call our Poet’s Corner, with a very fine 
collection of fancies and imaginings, tropes 
and figures, some fetched from a very great 
distance, and some that are really so ad- 
vanced in years that they should know 
better than to expose themselves as they 
do; but they have been much in request, 
however, and highly rated in every sense, 
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of late. We have also our Orator’s Refuge, | been lodged here by their friends, in hopes 
where, in a conservatory, we preserve the | of amendment of their condition. Some 
flowers of rhetoric. Many, I venture to | have been committed here for a term for 
think, are rank weeds, and some are dread- | safe custody and punishment in conse- 
fully faded; but generally speaking they | quence of their persistence in error after 
all flourish very fairly. I account for it | repeated warnings. You will observe that 
from their so often having airings. We)}a few are conscious of wrong-doing, and 
will pass over these wards. The Sanatorium | properly penitent. They will probably be 
and Penitentiary, however, I cannot allow | released shortly with a ticket-of-leave and 
you to leave unvisited.” a certificate of their good behaviour, upon 
I followed him again, as he walked | their signing a pledge not to give occasion 
briskly forward, rattling his keys, his paper | for their detention here again. I regret to 
robes rustling behind him. But to what a| state that pledges of that kind are, in truth, 
strange institution he had introduced me! | of very little worth. But the majority en- 
And I had never before even heard of its | deavour to justify themselves, assert their 
existence ! innocence, or rather, I should say, brazen 
He threw open the double doors of a/| out their guilt. These are our most hope- 
large room. It was crowded with people | less inmates.” 
of both sexes and all ages. I was struck ‘* But in what respect have they sinned ?” 
by the extremely youthful appearance of| ‘The worst offenders have been guilty 
some of them. They were variously oc-| of savage assault and battery upon the 
cupied in writing, reading, conversing, or | Queen’s English. Of these there are not 
walking to and fro. Some were plainly in| very many here at present. There has 
a dejected condition of mind, and sat at} been some reform in that regard. Others 
tables leaning their heads upon their hands. | have been convicted, after a fair trial, 
They looked jaded and worn, their dress | of passing hackneyed quotations, and the 
neglected, their hair rumpled, and their} abuse of familiar expressions, trite illus- 
eyes wandering. Others maintained a cer- | trations, and figures of speech, &c. They 
tain spruceness of aspect, bore themselves | have erred almost involuntarily in the 
erectly, and glanced about with a sort of) first instance, but transgression of this 
defiant self-satisfaction. They spoke in| kind soon becomes a habit. It’s very like 
loud tones, and laughed frequently, always, | drinking, only perhaps less pleasant. Our 
it seemed to me, at their own jokes. I| inmates may be regarded in the light of 
noticed that here and there sat ladies in | literary dipsomaniacs. When they once 
elegant dresses, with a simper on their | begin there is no stopping them. They go 
faces, writing on loose sheets of paper very} on and on, from ‘Consule Planco’ to 
rapidly indeed. One of them, I remember, | ‘ every inch a king,’ from ‘ab initio’ to ‘ad 
was smoking a cigarette, and sipping now | infinitum,’ or ‘ hic jacet,’ until, in short, 
and then from a Venetian glass full of amber- | you find them here.” 
coloured liquid. In my own mind I de- “And you?” I said, turning to the 
cided that these were fashionable female | curator. 
novelists. As fast as they wrote, and they “Twas an author,” he answered, bow- 
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wrote very fast indeed, their manuscript “T own it, but I’m not 
was taken from them, torn to shreds, and 
flung into a waste-basket, by certain fierce, 
hungry-looking men. I took these to 
be critics. Nevertheless, the ladies con- 
tinued their labours as persistently and in- 
dustriously as ever. Glancing at the other 
groups I observed that while there were 
very many talkers, there were no listeners. 

“We need not advance beyond the 
threshold,’’ said the curator. 

“You think these people dangerous fF” 
I inquired. 

“Not exactly,” he answered. “ But 
many find it more easy to get in here than 
to get out again.” I thought he looked at 
me significantly as he spoke. “ These are 
our patients,” he resumed. ‘Some have 

















ing his head. 
proud of it. I am here for my sins. I 
have in my time used and abused every 
article contained in this institution without, 
so far as I can now call to mind, one single 
exception. I have ransacked our Poct’s 
Corner, and made available the contents of 
our Orators’ Refuge, even of Miller’s Ward. 
I have little excuse to offer for my sins. 
Only this 1 would state. I had often to 
write under extreme pressure. I was once 
the esteemed contributor of a leading news- 
paper.” 
the journal. This I regret I cannot now 
recal. “ But I can only assure you that 
I am now deeply penitent, and if my time 
were but to come over again—but that, of 
course, is impossible. I now hold the 


He even mentioned the title of 
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office of curator of this institution, and am 
also a warning of what a popular writer 
may sink to. 


that there are many offenders equally 
guilty still at large in the world.” 


“Then all these are authors ?” I said, | 
| gallery of Familiar Illustrations, and all 


pointing to the inmates of the large room. 
“Of course they are ; for what else did 
you take them? They are poets, historians, 


essayists, novelists, journalists; many of | 


them enjoy the highest popularity. Surely 
you must know them ; they cannot, indeed, 
be unknown to you or toany one. Why, 
their photographs are in all the shop win- 
dows, and in some cases have a prodigious 
sale. Look at them again.” 

I did so. Forthwith I recognised several 
of my most intimate literary friends. One 
of them, I remembered, I had called upon 
quite recently. I was told that he was 
from home; that he was not expected back 
for several days. It was true enough. He 


had come, or he had been brought to this | 


most extraordinary asylum. 


“Some of our patients,” said the cura- | 


tor, perhaps reading my thoughts, “ present 
themselves here quite voluntarily. They 
feel an attack coming on, and they know 
that they are safer here than anywhere else. 
The paroxysm over, they are immediately 
released. Others are quite incorrigible 


offenders ;, they are here for safe custody 


and reform, if that could reasonably be 
expected of them. 
they would certainly 


recommence__ to- 


morrow their old evil courses; and they | 


cannot. be brought to a sense of their guilt. 
Strange to say, many are even proud of 


their cruel abuse of terms and their savage | 


assaults upon language. They are as luna- 
tics who dress themselves in all kinds of 
worn-out frippery and tawdry finery, and 


persist in believing that their appearance | 
| Now, come along, and sce the mummies. 


is thereby improved.” 

“T think I'll go now, please,” I said ; 
for it was painful to me to be standing thus 
gazing at so many afflicted acquaintances, 


although I should state that they appeared | 


to be quite unconscious of my presence. 
But a strange uneasy feeling had come 
over me. I turned to depart. 


a man I knew well. He recognised me 
immediately. As I bowed, smiled, and 
advanced, he did the same. 
right hand to greet him. 
stretched forth his left. 


Strange ! 
Ah! I was look- 


iug at my own reflection in a large mirror! | 


I do not hope that I shall | 
ever live to be relieved of my present | 
odious duties, though I cannot but think | 


But if released to-day, | 
| conical 


Suddenly I | 
found opposite to me the face and figure of | 


I put out my | 
He | 


“JT thought as much,” exclaimed the 
curator. “ I’ve suspected it for some time, 
and now I’m convinced of it. You are an 
author; it’s useless to deny it. You ought 
to be locked up here as much as any one. 
You, in your time, have made free, very 
free, with the Miller Ward. Yow have re- 
sorted frequently, too frequently, to our 


the rest of it. Our Figures of Speech 
have often posed before your desk. Your 
writings, I don’t doubt, are full of them. 
Come, a brief stay in our sanatorium, a 
sharp course of remedial treatment will do 
you all the good in the world. Let me 
have the immediate pleasure of turning the 
key upon you.” 

“Never,” I cried. “I have been guilty 
with the rest, no doubt. But,’ I added, 
resorting to the simple penitential phrase 
familiar to me in my childhood, “I will 
never do so any more.” 

I endeavoured to avoid him, but he 
arrested me by the collar to hinder my 
departure. A desperate struggle ensued. 
The curator’s bunch of keys fell with, a 
great crash. His paper robes were torn to 
shreds. ‘“ Another victim!” shrieked the 
inmates of the institution, suddenly per- 


| ceiving the conflict, and hurrying towards 
us, dancing, leaping, and howling mania- 


cally. 


I was surrounded. Still I fought 
with the curator. But it was impossible 
to hold him; his frail raiment gave way in 
my grasp. He was overpowering me. My 
last effort merely knocked off his tall, 
hat. Then, strangely, his aspect 
underwent a change. His features were 
transformed. Gradually he had ceased to 


| be the curator. He was my cousin, Richard 


Roe, shaking my arm very violently indeed. 

“ Hullo, I say, old fellow,” he observed, 
“you've been asleep, and having a jolly 
dream, by the look of you, no doubt. It 
comes of taking so much sherry at lunch. 


They’re no end of a lark.” 

“No, thank you,” I answered. “I’ve 
seen mummies enough, and larks enouzh. 
Two killed by one stone!” I was talking 
incoherently. ‘ Let me alone, please.” 

* But you'll be locked up if you stay here 
much longer.”’ 

“Locked up? Never; I’m not so lost 
as that comes to.’’ Presently, I resumed, 
with greater sobriety, “‘ You’ve had enough 
of exhibitions, I trust.” 

“Thank you, yes. I think I’ve seen all 
I want to. I shall go back home to-night 
by the late express.’ 
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“Thank Heaven! I mean I hope you’ve 
enjoyed your stay in town.’ 

“Very fairly. Only at these exhibitions 
the worst of it is there’s too much to be 
seen.” 

‘*‘T agree with you. There’s a great 
deal too much to be seen; I’ve found it so. 
The lions of London, like other lions, are 
terribly devouring. They’ve made quite 
a meal of me.” 

I don’t think he quite followed the 
meaning of my remarks. Indeed, he rarely 
did. 

“Talking of meals, let’s have done with 
sight-seeing and dine,” he said. 

It seemed to me I had never heard a more 
sensible speech. He had at last appreciated 
the fact that man has other faculties than 
those of eyes and ears, and that the dinner- 
table has attractions which lions cannot 
afford. 





MY SPANTARD’S MYSTERY. 





Ir is just fifteen years since I revisited 
the north of Italy, and renewed my ac- 
quaintance with Venice. Lest you should 
mistake me at starting, and your interest 
in my little story collapse on learning the 
truth, I must tell you that I am neither a 
pretty widow, nor a handsome young gen- 
tleman, nor even a profuse and fastidious 
lord, but a middle-aged English bachelor. 
[ am not rich, but I can do very much as 
I please, you understand, because, although 
my income would by no means, according 
to your ideas, make a wife and family com- 
fortable, it suffices to make me very easy 
indeed. 

I am popular among my friends; an 
affable traveller, easy of access. My ten- 
dency is in railway carriages, at a table 
Whate, in the galleries, nay, in the churches, 
and in the very , streets, to ask questions, 
fall into talk, ah add to the long muster- 
roll of my acquaintance. I am one of those 
gossiping and companionable persons who 
cannot enjoy sight-seeing, music, art, the 
theatre, quite alone. I believe I am good- 
natured, that is to say, a little officious, and 
I know I am inquisitive. I wedr spectacles, 
and carry a good deal of copper coin loose 
in my coat-pockets. 

I had not been at Venice two days, when 
I made the acquaintance of a Spanish 
gentleman who boasted the classic name of 
Gonzales. 

He was a handsome man, and very ac- 
complished; a fine musician, and a real 
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connoisseur in painting. He was a man 
who had thought and read, and seldom 
said anything that was not worth listening 
to. His great fault, as a companion, was 
that he was melancholy, and even gloomy. 
Nothing seemed really to interest him ; 
not even dinner, which I confess I love. 

Notwithstanding these drawbacks, how- 
ever, I liked his company, and cultivated 
his acquaintance. His conversation in- 
terested me, and he had, in a high degree, 
the quality of being always ready to ace 
commodate his plans to his companion’s ; 
to walk or to row, to go to church or to 
the theatre; it was a polite apathy, which, 
while it showed how genuinely blasé he 
was, was yet a most convenient and com- 
fortable attribute in the companion of a 
somewhat capricious and impulsive sight- 
seer like myself. 

I was often tempted to compare my ac- 
quaintance with the gloomy Spaniard who, 
in the same romantic city, as you probably 
remember, sold the vial containing the 
bottle imp to the renowned German tourist. 

I did not, every day, meet my Spaniard. 
I had made other acquaintances, and when 
I devoted a day, as I sometimes did, to ex- 
ploring the older parts of the city, I took : 
gondola to myself, and made it a solitary 
excursion. 

One day, while thus employed, floating 
on a dark canal in a luxury of contempla- 
tion and reverie, I saw some pictures in 
a window, very dirty, and “old enough to 
be good enough,” as the old phrase has it ; 
and thinking I might possibly pick up a 
bargain, I slipped from my gondola, and 
talked with the brown- eyed dealer in his 
studio, or rather in his workshop, for he 
seemed something of a “ jack-of-all-trades.” 
He led me up-stairs, after awhile, to a back 
room, where there were some better pic- 
tures. The window was open; a pet cat 
was sitting on the window-stone, in the 
sun, blinking demurely; two flower-pots, 
with geraniums in them, pleased the eye 
with a little bit of green and red. Thesun 
was shining askance, and the light on the 
window-sill looked pleasant in the deep 
shadow of the rest of the room. There was 
a small picture there, a very good sketch, 
which he said was a Titian, and which he 
advised me to buy. The price he asked, 
however, was considerable; and I resolved, 
although I liked it, and was not deterred 
by the probable cost, to take my Spanish 
friend’s opinion upon it, before making the 
purchase. 








After I had looked at the pictures, and 
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bought one or two trifles, I walked to the 
haunted incessantly by a luxurious curio- 


open window, and stood there for a minute. 

On a sudden there broke upon my ear a 

female voice of the most ravishing sweet- 
y - . . 

ness. The spell was irresistible. I held 


my breath and listened. I could distinguish | 


the words, for the articulation was exqui- 
sitely distinct. I perceived them to be 
Latin ; it was one of those ancient hymns 
that are composed in what is termed 
monkish rhyme. The air was so awful, 
though beautiful, that I trembled as I lis- 
tened. I had never heard anything like 
it. 
I remained breathless for awhile in silence. 

So soon as I was satisfied that 


more for that time, I popped my head out 
of the window on the chance of detecting 
her as she peeped from her casement. 


was there a head out but my own. 
I turned to the artist, who was smiling 
in the shade. 


“What a neighbour you have !” I said. | 
tinued, as if I had not spoken; “by all 
means, let us see the sun set over Venice.”’ 


“What a divine singer! Who is she?” 
“Your signoria will be perhaps surprised 
when I tell you that I know not even her 
name. They are two ladies—one at least 
is young. They go out now and then; 


they are dressed in mourning, and wear | 
I have seen them only | 
I think they 


long black veils. 
once get into the gondola. 
are poor.” 


I had half fallen in love with that voice. 


If I had been a young fellow I should have 
been in for an adventure. 

“You have heard, though; it is only 
next door; I am sure with that voice—is 
she beautiful ?” 

“T have not heard, signor; I doubt 


whether any one except her friend and the | 


one servant who accompanies her has seen 
her face since she came here.” 
“ How long ago is that ?” 


“ About a fortnight, signor.” 


“Well, her figure; you saw that as she | 


came down the steps and entered the 
boat.” 

“Your signoria is right; I did; itisa 
very fine and graceful figure.” 


“Is she a singer? Is she on the stage ?” | 


“T know not, signor, certainly not here ; 
there is no opera at present.” 

“Tam curious,” 1 said; “such a voice 
as that should make all Europe ring; we 
must make out all we can about her. 
visit your studio again in a day or two; 
perhaps you will have heard something 
more about her in the mean time.” 


It ceased as suddenly as it began, and | 


the | 
songstress had no intention of singing | 


Full of this resolution, I took my leave ; 


sity, and next day, in the afternoon, I called 
upon Don Gonzales in his lodgings on the 
Canale Grande. 

Ho was talleing to his servant as I was 
shown into his sitting-room, and seemed, I 
thought, embarrassed when he saw me. 
There were traces of agitation in his manner, 
man of the world though he was, while he 
spoke to me; and I observed that the old 
confidential servant looked also pale and 
distressed. 

He signed to the man to leave the room; 
and so soon as we were alone, I told him 
that I had come to induce him to accompany 
me to see the sun set on the Lagunes. 

“T was thinking of going to the church 
of Santa Maria della Salute this evening,” 


| he said, and seemed, I thought, unwilling 
I looked right and left, but, alas! nowhere | 


to accept my proposal. 
“Oh, yes,” I recollected, “ I heard there 


| is to be some good singing there to-night ; 


I don’t mind if I go with you.” 
- refer your plan, however,”’ he con- 
I fer y lan, | 


He took up his hat which he had laid 
upon a chair, having only a few minutes 
before come home from his ramble; and as 
I turned I saw the sketch which I had 
heard the day before attributed to Titian, 
placed upon a table, with its back leaning 
against the wall. 

“T bought that yesterday,” he said. “ It 
was called a Titian; I have my doubts; 
but it certainly has something of the master 
about it.” 

I laughed a little; and he looked at me 


a good deal surprised. 


‘* You must forgive me; but I saw that 
yesterday, and I had made up my mind to 
ask you to come and look at it.” 

“Oh! Then you were at Antonio Me- 
loni’s house ?”’ 

“I suppose so; I forgot his name, but I 
have it to a receipt.” 

‘Yes,” he said, “he has a great many 
pictures ; a great deal of rubbish; but he 
has two or three things that may be of 
value. Did you stay long there ?” 

‘“* No, a short time; and it would have 
been shorter, but for the most heavenly 
voice you can imagine.” 

“T hate heavenly voices out of place,” 


| said Gonzales, dryly. 
Pll | 


“T don’t agree with you there,” I an- 
swered. “I think a beautiful voice heard 
unexpectedly gains so immensely by the 
surprise.” 
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“That is exactly what I mean,” he an- 
swered ; “‘it gains so immensely that you 
don’t perceive its inferiority to others. Let 
the same voice that charms you in a dingy 
street from a garret window, be heard 
before the footlights from the lips of the 
prima donna, surrounded by the splendours 
of the opera, and yon will know its real 
quality. It will be hissed, very likely, off 
the stage.” 

“Not this one, I would stake my life on 
it. You must hear it.” 

“When you please; only let us come 
down; we shall miss the sunset if we 
delay much longer.” 

And so we got into our gondola, and 
glided eastw ard over that beautiful high- 
way of the sea. I am no poet, but that 
wondrous old city of palaces predisposes me 
to the serene and melancholy rapture which 
is akin to poetry. We scarcely exchanged 
a word till we reached the Lido. I don’t 
think my Spaniard was amusing himself 
with romantic fancies just then ; on the con- 
trary, his dark eyes were fixed moodily on 
the watcr through which we swept. 

[ called his attention to the scene. We 
had by this time glided from island to 
island, and stood exactly to the east of the 
beautiful city, its white phantom-like struc- 
tures, its domes, and towers looming in 
deep purple shadow against the broad flood 
of red and golden sunset. 

Gradually these beautiful tints faded, 
twilight came, and the moon began faintly 
to silver the waves. 

I had observed one gondola, and one 
only, to leeward of us. I don’t know how 
far away it was. It lay a little black mark 
on the water. 

The gondola was motionless. I suppose 
the people in it were employed, as we had 


been, in contemplation of the beautiful 
scene. My companion had begun to grow 


chatty, a little excited even. He talked 
eloquently of the follies of youth, and the 
retributions of mature age. 

“You are happy,” he said ; 
no remorse to trouble you.” 

“ Kvery one,” said I, “ has something to 
trouble him. I make it a rule to be as 
cheerful as I can.” 

“* Kvery one,” he said, “is, I fancy, as 
cheerful as he can be. But when you sink 
below a certain point, there is no recovery 
by your own effort. If we could only get 
rid of the relation of cause and effect, or if, 
when we have learned prudence, we could 
only pull up, and make a fresh start, emanci- 
pated from the Nemesis of the’ past, the 
mystery of life would lose its terror, and 


“vou have 





the dreadful spell of necessity be broken. 
But no force is ever lost, consequences are 
eternal, and the chain of this dreadful law 
surrounds us. Here am I, an example of 
that immovable servitude, under an eternal 
yoke. What can release me? Nothing. 
Prayer ? Will prayer dry up this sea, or 
roll back those stars in their course ? You 
can enjoy that sparkling sea’’—he threw 
some drops of it into the air with his 
fingers—‘ that sublime sky, and fading 
scene. But I cannot; the smoke of my 
torment spreads between it and me, and 
discolours and defaces all, the smell of 
death is everywhere, and I am already 
under my eternal bondage.” 

As he concluded this rhapsody, with a 
deep groan, he looked like a man fainting 
from a painful wound. He was white as 
death, and there was a strange clammy 
damp over his face and forehead. 

“You brood too much over your vex- 
ations, be they what they may,” I said, 
more shocked, however, than I allowed him 
to perceive. “That is the way to make 
oneself a hypochondriac.”’ 

“Tf you were suffering under a persecu- 
tion, such as I endure, you would speak 
as I do,” he answered, gloomily, “ but 
lamentation is as vain as wishing. See, 
the mist begins to steal in from the sea. 
Shall we return to the city ?” 

I assented, and we began to move 
swiftly towards Venice, whose red lights 
were now reflected in multitudes of streaks 
upon the tremulous water. 

In the thin white haze. that was. now 
dimming the city lights, and spreading over 
all things a transparent but delusive me- 
dium, a solitary boat—the same, I sup- 
pose, which we had seen nearly a mile to 
the east—came sweeping by us swiftly 
and silently, and on a sudden, clear and 
high as a bugle-call, a bar or two, and 
no more, rose the powerful voice I could 
not forget. The thrilling notes, swell- 
ing and soaring, swept by us, and all 
round, and seemed to die away in the dis- 
tance with a sigh, and leave all again to 
silence. Already the boat, from which th 
ringing notes had come, looked like a thin, 
grey shadow far off in the mist, and, at the 
same strange speed as before, continued its 
flight, until we lost it among the shipping 
that lay between the Dogana and the quay 
of the Doge's palace. 

“That is the voice I told you of. 
it magnificent ?” I exclaimed. 

“Yes, it is sweet, and it is powerful,”’ 
he said; “do you perceive its third 
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“TI don’t quite see what you mean,” I 
answered. 

“Don’t you perceive that it is the voice 
of a demon ?” he replied. 

I smiled, but I did not feel quite easy in 
his company ; in fact, 1 began more than 
half to suspect that my companion was not 
“in his right mind,” and I prudently re- 
solved “‘to keep a civil tongue in my head,”’ 
at least until we had reached terra firma; for 
my friend Gonzales could have soused me 
in the waves, and given me to the fishes, as 
easily as I could have drowned a kitten. 

“My couriers precede me in couples,” 
he said, after a long interval, during which 
he seemed to be thinking of some totally 
different subject. “One is sin, the other 
death. Choosing one, you must accept the 
other, and so they both have you. ButIam 
dreaming, and my dreams are for no one 
but myself. Therefore, let us talk of other 
things. Ay, you like travelling ?” he said, 
as we were nearing the quay, at the end of 
the Piazzetta, “ because, perhaps, you have 
everything to keep you at home, at least, 
there is nothing to compel you to leave it. 
In my case it is different. ‘Wandering 
stars, clouds driven of the wind ;’”’ he made 
his quotation from the sonorous Latin of 
the Vulgate. ‘“ Even in a strange city I 
am never suffered to find rest for the sole 
of my foot. Pain drives me on; it is the 
punishment of the Wandering Jew. And 
although I shall not outlive my natural 
tale of years on earth, yet shall I find 
rest hereafter ?”’ 

We landed at the Piazzetta, and walked 
side by side under the two famous pillars, 
between which so many lives have come to 
a tragic end. 

In the place of St. Mark gloomily he took 
his leave, having appointed next morning 
to go with me to my new acquaintance, the 
man from whom he had bought the sketch 
by Titian. 

In the morning, however, when I called 
for him, he was gone; he had left the city, 
I was told, with his servant, and all his 
luggage, at daybreak. He was represented 
only by a little note, in which he told me 
that sudden business in another part of the 
world had called him away, adding some 
civil generalities about a chance of meet- 
ing me again before long in my wander- 
ings through Europe. My curiosity, there- 
fore, was balked for the present. 

Nearly two years had passed before I 
returned to England, where, for a time, I 
led very much the life of a tourist. 

In the year 1858, I passed a month at the 
picturesque old town of Wykebridge. 
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It is small, surrounded with trees, and 
has many quaint and even curious old 
houses in its High-street, and one of the 
prettiest old churches I ever beheld. It 
does not contain a spot from which you 
have not a peep at the green fields and 
woodlands that surround it. Nothing can 
be more quiet, rural, and antique. You 
feel in those serene and old-world precincts 
as if you had been carried back two 
centuries, and found yourself among the 
simple folk and manners of George Her- 
bert’s and Izaak Walton’s days. 

I had not been in that pretty little town 
a week, when in the quaint High-street I 
saw a face which I fancied I had seen 
before. It was that of a thin, grave man, 
with a brown face—a foreigner. I saw him 
look at me, I thought, with a half recogni- 
tion anda hesitating smile. It emboldened 
me to stop and ask him if I had not met 
him before. 

Yes; he was the servant of my old 
Spanish friend, Gonzales. 

Was he in Wykebridge ? 

No, he was to arrive next day, and the 
servant had just taken lodgings for him. 

I was curious to see this man once more, 
although, on the whole, I hardly knew 
whether the prospect of his arrival pleased 
me. 

The country about Wykebridge is, to my 
mind, quite beautiful. It breaks here and 
there into glens, precipitous, rocky, and 
wooded, with nearly always a little stream 
flowing deep down in their shadow through 
the thickets and broader foliage of their 
hollow windings. There are wider valleys 
of greater length, and now and then a bold 
stretch of level moor or sloping sheep-walk. 
Near the straggling town, among little hills 
and hollows, surrounded by lofty trees, and 
the long grass and grey tombstones of its 
churchyard, stands the pretty little church 


. I have mentioned. 


I arrived in the evening, and had tea; 
and by this time, seeing that a beautiful 
moon was shining over Wykebridge and 
all its hills and trees, I was tempted to 
take a stroll in that enchanting light. <A 
stroll with a cigar or two in such a scene 
is a rather desultory business, and I pre- 
sently heard the clock over the town-hall 
strike ten. In my homeward ramble I found 
myself near the grey tower of the old church 
surrounded with its majestic trees. Between 
two open piers a short avenue, lined with 
immense lime-trees, led up, in the shade, to 
an iron gate, between the bars of which I 
saw the tombstones, white in the moonshine. 
I did not care long to brave a close con- 
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tiguity with this haunted-looking spot; so 
I turned about and sat down on the fallen 
trunk of a great tree about half-way down 
the avenue. 

There was just air enough to make a 
low, melancholy sighing in the trees above 
me; and faintly over the now silent fields 
and hedge-rows floated the distant chimes of 
a quarter-past ten from the old town clock. 

There had been stealing over me the 
‘pleasing terror’? that m maturer hours 
recals at times something of the thrill, 
without the panic, of the supernatural 
alarms of the nursery, when on a sudden 
two black figures, draped in long garments, 
and separated from me only by the narrow 
road, passed down the avenue from the 
churchyard as noiselessly as the shadows 
of a cloud might glide over the grass. 

I lost sight of them almost as soon as I 
saw them. I confess 1 was considerably 
startled ; and as soon as I felt a little more 
myself I hastened to escape from the pro- 
found darkness of these trees, and was glad 
to find myself once more under the clear 
light upon the open road. 

Next evening I revisited the scene of my 
adventure. 

A stile admits into this picturesque 
churchyard, and a portion of it at the 
north side is thickly planted with flowers. 
I walked about here in a contemplative 
mood among the tombs, reading the in- 
scriptions, and, with an indolent melan- 
choly, moralising on the trite but solemn 
themes they suggested. All within these 
precincts seemed deserted; but on a sudden, 
through a church window that was open, 
the plaintive swell of the organ came. 

I paused delighted, for I instantly recog- 
nised the hand of a master in the sublime 
art. I listened in a rapture to the ever- 
varying chords that swelled and fainted, 
forming those glorious transitions and un- 
dulations of sound that roll and melt one 
into the other like the prismatic hues in the 
clouds with a magnificent graduation. I 
withdrew to a little distance, and sat down 
at the foot of a tombstone. 

The sun had set when the sound of the 
organ ceased ; and the solemn sky and hour 
enhanced the impression itsmusic had made. 
As I rose, a few minutes later, I heard the 
iron gate clang, and I saw two ladies in 
deep mourning, who had evidently just 
passed out, disappear among the trees and 
underwood that grow about the entrance. 
At the same time the sexton made his ap- 
pearance, with the church-key in his hand, 
and I at once, full of curiosity, accosted him. 

The younger of the two ladies I had 


seen was, I learned from him, the skilled 
performer whose music had so delighted me. 
They had arrived only a few days before 
in the town, had taken lodgings in an old 
house in a very quiet situation, and seemed 
to be in deep affliction. Their only plea- 
sure appeared to be that derived from visits 
to the organ-loft in the old church. The 
sexton had two keys, and had lent, with 
the vicar’s sanction, one of them to these 
ladies. No doubt the sexton had his own 
reasons for obliging them, which were no 
business of mine. 

For the organ these ladies had such a 
passion that, in defiance of churchyard 
superstitions, they had visited the church 
by night more than once. 

This, no doubt, explained my mysterious 
encounter of the night before. 

That woman who played so divinely, and 
brought out with such transcendent effect 
the limited capabilities of an organ not 
much more powerful than average country- 
church organs, must be a genius. 1 was 
thinking that she ought to be taken up by 
some rich lover of music, and cultivated 
into a prodigy. 

As I followed my desultory train of 
thought, I approached the town circuit- 
ously, through a rocky hollow, which soon 
assumed the character of a wooded ravine. 

Presently I heard a hasty step approach- 
ing. I raised my eyes, and beheld Gon- 
zales. Iwas shocked. Little more than 
two years had passed since I had last seen 
him, and he seemed twenty years older. 


malignant pain appeared in his face. His 
great dark eyes were the only features that 
retained their youth. Their fire had in- 
creased ; they were unnaturally vivid. 

““T have been miserably ill since I saw 
you ; yousee a ruin ; but the worst, I hope, is 
| over,” he said, ‘‘and now I am determined 
« to be happier than heretofore ; I have made 
a successful run, I hope, from my afflictions. 
I have scarcely stopped three times, and 
not a day each, on my route from Vienna 
|to this quiet English nook; end I have 
|seen no enemy all that way. Hitherto, 

like a man who walks away from the sun, 
I have projected a shadow before me. Go 
where I would, I have been always pre- 
| ceded by those who seek my ruin. I have 
| found hope at last. They drove me from 
| Venice as they did, afterwards, from Malaga, 
ifrom St. Petersburg, from Berlin, from 
| Malta. Their power is expended, not their 
/malice. I am well advised; I believe my 
bondage is over, and I am free. Let us 
| now speak of other things.” 
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So he began to talk agreeably, and even 
cheerfully ; insomuch that I became in- 
terested, and even amused by his conversa- 
tion, and gradually I got over, not only the 
shock of the change which so short a time 
had wrought in his appearance, but the 
kind of antipathy with which his strange 
wild talk here, and at Venice, had inspired 
me. I was soon very glad that he had 
come. We rambled together by footpaths 
and stiles to the village ; and I parted with 
him at the door of his lodgings, having 
appointed to take a skort walk in the 
moonlight an hour or two later. 

Before our appointed hour he called for 
me. We directed our steps along a road 
which I had not yet tried; steep and 
narrow it was, and the woodbine that clung 
in the hedge of hawthorn and hazel at its 
side, diffused a delicious perfume in the air. 
By a curve this sequestered road united 
itself with that by which I had repeatedly 
walked before, and quite unexpectedly I 
found myself again under the noble lime- 
trees and the grey tower of the church. We 
turned up the broad avenue ; it was at this 
moment intensely dark, for rising clouds 
had just screened the moon. Looking 
through the iron gate of the churchyard, I 
saw from the window near which I had sat 


that day to listen, a large square patch of 


light thrown upon the grass. I instantly 
concluded that the mysterious musician was 
making one of her nocturnal visits to the 
organ ; I touched my companion’s arm, and 
in a low tone told him to follow me noise- 
lessly. I heard the faint peal of the organ as 
we approached. We picked our steps softly 
among the stones and graves, and took our 
seats at the foot of the great flag which had 
served me for the same purpose some hours 
before. My companion seemed strangely 
interested by the music. Ina little time he 
became even agitated ; he pressed his hand 
on my arm, and whispered, “ Let us go.” 

I rose, but he hesitated. ‘ No,” he said, 
“T can’t yet; I can’t.” 

As I listened, to my amazement, the 
music suddenly broke into that wild and 
awful hymn which I had heard through 
the window of the old house in Venice ; the 
air had seized upon my imagination; the 
organ ceased, and shrill and terrible the 
voice I had heard in Venice thrilled me. 
So powerful was the effect that I had in- 
stantly risen to my feet, and had turned 
toward the open window without being con- 
scious, for some time afterwards, that I had 
altered my position. 

In the window stood the two black 
figures. They had thrown back their veils. 
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A tall old woman, not thin, with a face 
unnaturally white, and a fixed smile of 
horrible benignity, was gazing with large 
eyes full at us. In her left hand she held 
a candle that seemed to my scared sense 
to emit an almost unbearable light. A 
graceful, girlish figure was leaning with 
its head resting on the old woman’s right 
shoulder. She had passed her right arm 
over the girl’s neck, and with it seemed to 
direct her hand toward us. If this girl 
was elegantly formed, and her attitude full 
of grace, her pallid face, scarred as it 
seemed with fire, and her blind, white eye- 
balls turned toward us with a faint smile 
as she sang, were revolting enough to make 
the whole image frightful. 

As she reached the end of the hymn the 
older woman extinguished the light, and 
allin a moment was dark and silent, ex- 
cept that a sound like wings in the air 
seemed to pass close over my shoulder. 

We left the place. My first distinct 
recollection is that of finding myself side 
by side with my Spanish companion, at the 
end of the short road leading up to the 
church. We were still under the great 
trees, and he, as we walked on, was up- 
braiding me fiercely for seeking to gratify 
my curiosity by practising an experiment 
upon him. 

I assured him and I think satisfied him, 
at length, that no such motive had entered 
my mind. 

He walked on in an agitated way, and 
was silent until we had nearly reached the 
town. Then, stopping on a little eminence 
that overlooked it, he said : 

“T shall leave this place in the morn- 
ing. It is now plain that nowhere on earth 
can I find rest for the sole of my foot. You 
do not understand the nature of the per- 
secution under which my health, my energy, 
my youth have vanished. If you care to 
phear a story that will amaze and horrify 
you, I will relate it before we finally part. 
At this moment I am not able.” 

We pursued our way homeward, and I 
parted from him at the door of his lodg- 
ings. I returned to mine, nervous, and a 
prey to new alarms. I was so visibly and 
disagreeably haunted by the group I had 
seen in the church window, that for a long 
time I remained in my sitting-room, rumi- 
nating upon the adventure, and no longer 
doubtful that these persons were connected 
with the sufferings of Gonzales. 

I scarcely slept that night; the moment 
I closed my eyes those frightful figures 
appeared before me as I had seen them in 





the window of the church, 
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At daybreak I got up and dressed. I was 
nervous and gloomy; it was a relief to 
have done with that haunted night, and 
I longed to hear the confession of my 
Spaniard. 

At nine o’clock I walked to his lodgings, 
which occupied the drawing-room floor of 
one of half a dozen old and roomy houses 
that form a short street diverging from the 
High-street. 

You enter this street between the back 
walls and old garden trees of the corner 
houses of the High-street, and at the further 
end a thick clump of fine old elms closes the 
perspective with piles of sombre foliage. 
Thus these few old houses acquire an iso- 
lated and gloomy air. 

The servant-girl was standing on the 
steps, looking down the quiet approach, as 
I drew near. From her I learned what a 
little surprised me. A few minutes after I 
had taken leave of Gonzales, the night 
before, he had gone out alone. 

He had not returned during the night, 
and his servant had been out since, before 
eight o’clock, in search of him. 

Near the town, as I think I have told you, 
there is a narrow by-road, which finds its 
way into a deep and dark glen, wooded 
throughout, and with here and there sides, 
not of jagged and graduated rock, but per- 
pendicular as a wall. 

At avery dark corner of this glen, under 
a steep cliff which rises in the shadow from 
the edge of the narrow road, the body of the 
missing man, late in the evening, was found 
among weeds and brushwood, mangled and 
lifeless. 

The clouds had cleared, by the time he 
had gone, out again, on the night before, 
and there was bright moonlight, so that 
his fall from the edge of the precipice could 
hardly be referred to accident. 

The sun had set as I mounted the stairs 


of the Spaniard’s lodgings, conducted by- 


his servant, to the room where the body lay. 
It was a large square wainscoted apart- 
ment in the front of the house. 
The body lay upon the bed. Whatever his 
story and his sufferings were, they were now 


Hushed into depths beyond the watcher’s diving. 


I had expected to meet the village doctor 
at the bedside ; but no one, except its cold 
and awful tenant, was in the room as we 
entered. The windows were wide open. 
Along the roof of the substantial old house 





opposite, the golden light of sunset was 


lingering. All below lay like the silent 
street itself, in grey shadow. The windows 
on the corresponding floor, in the house 
opposite, were wide open also, as I ob- 
served, on turning after my melancholy 
contemplation of the dead face. 

I was now looking through them into 
the shadowy interior; I fancied I saw 
something moving there. I asked the ser- 
vant if he knew who lodged over the way. 
He said he understood that the tenants 
were two ladies who were in great affliction. 

Again I fixed my eyes, and after some 
time, standing back in the room to escape 
the light, I began to see the outlines and 
tints of things dimly in the apartment, as 
one sees them come out, under the sponge 
and varnish of the cleaner, in an old Dutch 
picture. 

With a strange chill, I saw again the 
same figures and faces, grouped exactly as 
I had looked at them the night before ; and 
the same hateful air stole sweetly, shrilly 
out upon the gentle evening air, and 
trembled in the room where I stood. 

The servant had left the apartment. I 
hurried from it, closing the door, and leaving 
it full of that music, not without a strange 
fear that, even now, the fatal sounds might 
wake the rigid form upon the bed. 

I had contracted a horror of these weird 
women. I passed out by the back door, 
and as I paced through the garden, under 
the old trees, to make my escape through 
the lane in the rear, I still heard the same 
strange music, though faintly, in the air 
above me. I hurried away from that place ; 
my ear was not as yet haunted by the air, 
as my retina was by the hated group. That 
night I left Wykebridge for London, and 
went on to some friends in Cornwall. I 
could not dissociate those two recluse 
women in black from the supernatural. I 
lived in terror of remembering the strain 
of music, which seemed to me to possess 
an unearthly power, and instinctively I felt 
that if it had fixed itself in my memory, 
the rapport commenced by the organ of 
sight would have been established, and I 
should gradually have become the victim 
of a mysterious persecution. 

Thank Heaven! I never saw them more. 
Nor did I ever learn more of the secret of 
Gonzales, and [ think that, with respect to 
my Spaniard’s mystery, there does not live 
a human being capable of enlightening me. 
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